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SUNSET ON THE RIVER, 


Twilight shadows veil the filth and the dirt of the daytime rivers: 
the waters reflect the rose and the gold of the sunset tinted sky. 


The harbour craft are here at rest. With rear oars pulled in and 
sails furled, a hundred junks or more huddle, the painted eyes on 
prow of each that watch the path by day are guarding now together. 


The boats cover all the river’s gently swaying breast save for a 
narrow channel through which the racing skulls from a nearby foreign 
club may pass. 


The river junks are small but each is home toa family. On each 
the coals of a tiny fire glow red as the mother crouches beside the round 
burner stirring with long chopsticks the evening chow. 


Tired by the toil of the day a father. plays with his child forgetting 
the cares that fretted him an hour ago, laughing with the baby as she 
coos and tugs at the rope that holds her safely on the little boat that is 
their home. | 


The sun sinks low and disappears in the west. 


Men stretch out on narrow decks and smoke. A tiny babe is lulled 
to sleep on a mother’s knee. An old woman lights the candles before 
the miniature altar on her junk. A son sends up a burnt paper offering 
to the departed spirit of his father. A fisherman mends his net by the 


light of a feeble lantern. 
Neighbours call more softly to one another. 


A quiet that has no part in the rumbling bustling traffic of the 
river bridge is on the river. The spars of the boats are like church 
spires lifted toward the Evening Star. 


To be born, to live and to love and to die thus, in a narrow river 


junk going with traffic only so far as the harbour’s mouth........ I lean 
over the railing of the bridge drawn by curiosity, then linger held by 
a spell I cannot name. 


The light flares up from . dying fire illuminating the face of a. 
woman, in it is peace and contentment and perfect trust. Thou, Great 
Lord God, hast written in the face of her I might have called heathen, 


a psalm for me to learn. | 
NorRA Watn. 


Shanghai, May 8, 1922. 
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Editorial Pep for Summer Minds 


Durinc the month there has come to our notice through 
Posies journalistic and conversational sources nuggets of thought 

that are full of pep and good for jaded summer minds. We 
pass these ideas on in the main as information. These items of thought 
defy logical arrangement, so we just begin. | 
| * | * 
RECENTLY we had a long and somewhat attenuated 
conversation with a delegate to a student summer 
conference. He is the editor of a magazine. He is not 
a Christian though apparently interested in religion 
from the Christian point of view. In answer to a question three 
weaknesses of Christian schools were pointed out. A measure of 
truth in these generalizations may be assumed. The first weakness 
was given as failure to train pupils to think. We suppose this means 
that students in Christian schools are trained to think in too restricted 
fields. The main difficulty of the critic was that their training in thought 
does not carry them through the implications of science in relation to 
religion. Like all generalizations this is not true equally in all places. 
Yet it does not inspire confidence in the Christian Movement for such 
a criticism to have any basis of truth. Again this critic said Christian 
schools were considered over-religious. Further conversation seemed 
to indicate that this meant formal and required religious activities were 
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too prominent and spontaneous religious life too little in evidence. 
Religion in China has tended to be over-formal and it may that this 
attitude is being transferred to Christianity! the criticism is therefore 
somewhat of a boomerang. Religious forms and ceremonies have their 
place. But religion to be real must be spontaneous and personal. The 
third weakness was said to be insufficient emphasis on Chinese culture. 
This criticism implies a desire that. all schools in China should first fit 
into and train for life in China. Of course these criticisms are not 
new. But they were succinctly stated by one who though well educated 
could not conduct the conversation in English, hence could not. 
be described as Westernized in training. It may be he loves to criticize. 
But let us waste no time in indulging the love of retort in kind but 
search out the conditions on which the criticisms are based. .. 
| 
As far as our information goes, whenever the so- 
Can Cbristians called “fundamentalist” controversy has come 
to a vote in a_e great Christian gathering 
in recent years, the result has been action which leaves room in the 
church for those adhering to both sides of the controversy. Such actions 
show that Christians can, if they so will, live together though differing 
in opinion. A recent article in the Christian Century for June 8, by 
Dr. H. E. Fosdick, embodies this spirit of tolerance and magnanimity. 
The title, “Shall the Fundamentalists Win?” sounds more belligerent than 
the article actually is. It is recognized that Christian thinking must be 
blended with new movements in thought; that our modern life must be 
thought through in modern terms. Dr. Fosdick does not desire that 
the most ardent “fundamentalist”? should leave the Church nor does he 
feel it necessary that “liberals” should. He states that some liberals 
are as intolerant as any others. He feels too that those on both sides of 
the controversy are in the main “equally loyal and reverent people.” 
He also says that the liberals cannot prove their case by “controversial 
intolerance”’ but by producing, with their new opinions, something of the 
depth and strength, nobility and beauty of character that in other times 
were associated with other thoughts. He argues against a tolerance of 
indifference but does not believe that intolerance can or ever has solved 
such problems. While Dr. Fosdick is not sure of all the opinions in the 
field of modern controversy he is sure that “courtesy and kindliness and 
tolerance and humility and fairness are right. Opinions may be mistaken ; 
love never is.””’ We urge all to read this article as it will promote under- 
standing of the present situation and show the way to the only solution— 
Christian tolerance. Since it is full of pep it is most useful for summer 


reading. 
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| OF course, in asking that question, we hasten to add 

Ws the Union | | 
mice 4 we think it is quite the reverse. Last month we 
“ Menace’? .-—sCVemtured to urge our readers to study the other man’s 
viewpoint. We are now trying to take our own advice. 
The March, 1922 issue of the “Home and Foreign Fields” contains an 


article headed, “A Changed Name—but an Unchanged Nature,” 


which criticizes sharply the movement for Christian Unity. The 
subtitle is, “Have we Wholly Escaped the Menace of Unidnism?” 
The article is written by Dr. J. F. Love, corresponding secretary of the 
Foreign Mission Board, S.B.C. It is almost unique among articles 
that have come to our notice for a long time. We know of no large 
Protestant group that takes such an uncompromising attitude towards 
the modern movement for more Christian Unity as the one for which Dr. 
Love speaks. At the National Christian Conference only one large 
group in the Conference was unable to appoint their members on the 
National Christian Council. The writer’s phobia with regard to Mohonk, 
Garden City and Shanghai, we cannot explain. The general tendency 
and interest in Christian circles throughout the world is toward more 
practical Christian Unity. We find it difficult to believe that this desire 
on their part is due to wrong thinking or that they are misled by a group 
of men whose chief aim is world domination of Christianity. The 
writer also overlooks the fact that the whole world, apart from the 
church, is moving together as evidenced by the slow though painful 
evolution of the League of Nations. This puts pressure on Christians 
from without to get together. The article states and correctly that 
there is not a city in the nation (U.S.) in which the evangelical denomina- 
tions have not learned to live on good terms. But this the publicans do 


and have their reward! Cannot Christians improve on this? The 


modern world demands organization for the accomplishment of common 
tasks. The movement for Christian Unity is an attempt to find that 
We are quite sure that no denomination is able to handle 


modern world problems of Christian work on a sufficiently extensive 


scale by itself. The Interchurch World Movement is again exhumed; 


its stay underground has apparently not improved it! Let it rest! 
The article seems to assume that the mistakes made by the denominations 
trying to work together cannot find any parallel in individual denomina- 
tions; that mistakes of policy and method are all with the “Unionists.” 
To attain Christian Unity the writer says we must “move along the con- 
verging lines of obedience to the Great Commission.” Amen! We wish 
this could have been said with less intimation that the motives of those 
trying to do this through the Union Movement are unworthy. The 
Great Commission instructs us to teach men to observe all things 
commanded? Does “that they may be one even as we are” contain 
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anything of an obligation? It is more than a command. It is the 
great pulsing purpose of Christ! Those in the Union Movement are 
trying to find the converging lines! This article is built up on diverging 
ones. It does not sound brotherly. 
AFTER the article mentioned above it is cheering to 
cities: led, read reports of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
mon mind? Christ in America. One volume, “The Churches 
Allied for Common Tasks” is the report of the Council 
for the Third Quadrennium (1916-1920). The second volume is the 
Annual Report for 1921. Here one feels the pulse of a nation-wide 
movement with world-wide interests. Yet there is no thought of loss 
of denominational identity but of pooling denominational strength for 
common tasks. We are struck with the amount of common thinking 
these reports reveal. They also indicate a wide range of Christian 
interest and obligation. Racial problems, international relationships, 
industrial conditions all come under review. They do not claim to have 
solved all these world problems, nor even the intricate problem of the 
relationship of Christians. But they show a large group of churches 
moving on converging lines. It is interesting to note that not many 
large cities are now without some organization along lines of the Council. 


Can Cbristians 


Above all these reports show a slowly rising and resistless tide of Christian 


desire for common service and deeper Christian communion. They have 
made and will make mistakes in method but their aim is clear. The 
fundamental principle of the Christian life is fellowship. That means 
intimate understanding and association. Urgent and insistent is the 
demand of the pulpit that individuals show this fellowship. But what 
of denominations? Fellowship, intimate and real, must also show > 
through denominational relationships. Can we claim to have full fellow- 
ship if we can complacently move apart from others denominationally ? 
The Federal Council is helping make fellowship more real. That is a 
more Christian basis than isolation. This world movement for greater 
Christian fellowship is a movement that can only be of God. Its mistakes 
are human; but its impulse is divine. 
* ok 
EVERYWHERE the responsibility of the Christian Church 
Should the Sos for improving the social order is being recognized and 
cial Order be plans formulated to meet it. We learn from “In- 
made Cbristian? formation Service,” published by the Federal Council of 
: Churches, that a fellowship was consummated at Lake 
Mohonk, N. Y., on May 10-11, 1922, to be known as “The Fellowship for 
a New Christian Social Order.”” The fellowship aims to seek a way to end 
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all conflict between nations, races and classes. This means the attempt 
to apply Christian principles to the knottiest social snarls. It is stated 
that its hostility to war will be as pronounced as that of the Fellowship 
of Reconciliation, though it will advance no pacifist philosophy. An 
executive committee has been appointed with a national committee of 
fifty. Mr. Sherwood Eddy is a leading spirit, and Chairman of the 
Executive Committee. Two distinctive marks of this Fellowship are 
given. First, it will work out its social ideals in a fellowship of kindred 
minds and test all its proposed solutions by group thinking. Second, it 
“aims to associate persons to whom the Christian way of life, as distin- 
guished from mere creed, ritual and organization is mandatory and para- 
mount: people who take the teachings of Jesus seriously with reference to 
concrete life situations.” To take the teachings of Jesus seriously! 
How much that means! Here is where the Christian adventure begins. 


Here is where Christian daring comes in. Controversies wither when 


we take the teachings of Jesus seriously. And is not the fellowship 


- aimed at in this and other organizations the core of that teaching? Only 


through fellowship can we be Christians that can meet the world’s need. 


The world’s needs can only be met by teachings that live. The philosophy 


of the Christian way of living is the only answer to materialism. The 
way of living is the thing; not the way of phrasing it. 
* 

: “THE War Against Opium”’ is the title of a book just 
—— Sun published by the International Anti-Opium Association, 
the Drug Evil2 Peking. It is the most reliable, authoritative and 

| up-to-date utterance on the drug problem in China. 
It deals with the historical, moral, medical and legal aspects of this 
vice. Some idea of the actual extent of this evil is given. In 1906 
Morse estimated the total Chinese production of opium at twenty-two 
thousand tons and that between ten and twenty per cent of the male 
population or between two and a half and five per cent of the total 
population of China smoked opium. It is, moreover, stated that the 
total quantity of native opium produced to-day is less than ten per cent 
of that produced about ten years ago. The fact, which is sometimes 


overlooked, is also recognized that even when China was glutted with 
opium the average amount per head for the total population of China 


did not appear very large. Still, then, as now, multitudes of people 
are being injured by this evil. A rise in the use of morphia is also 
noted, it being given as an increase of 2,506 per cent over the average 
for the decade 1898-1907. While great quantities of smuggled narcotics 
are being seized, they indicate the size of the traffic and not success in 
suppressing it. The culpability of Great Britain and the United States 


for their share, direct or indirect, in this traffic is recognized. While 
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the book does not make many suggestions for improvement, it leaves 
one with the impression that the solution of the problem is international | 
o-operation. Westerners and Chinese together are to blame for 
introducing these drugs into China. It is interesting to note that in 
a consignment recently confiscated at Shanghai there was Persian, Indian 
and Szechwan opium. While the Chinese do not produce morphia and 
its derivatives, they assist in its distribution. For the native production 
of opium China alone is responsible. China is also the chief sufferer 
in any event. We wish every Christian leader could read this book - 
and then seek to arouse the Church to a definite campaign against the 
evil. Here is a place where evil needs to be strenuously fought. _ 
THE Credit and Economic Improvement Committee of 
How can We the China International Famine Relief Commission is 
belp tbe | 
Farmer? 2" Xious_ to devise means of strengthening the Economic 
condition of the small country farmer. One of the 
methods that seems desirable is the provision of credit facilities. At 
present it is almost impossible to secure any assistance in times of need, 
or only on ruinous terms amounting frequently to 100 per cent per 
annum. The farmer’s assets depreciate to a fraction of their normal 
value and the grain, etc., which he needs can only be purchased at 

Of all means of supplying credit, the most generally helpful for 
the rural population is the form of co-operative credit. The essence 
of this plan consists in forming small local societies of farmers who 
know and have confidence in one another. This local society borrows 
from the bank and lends only to its own members and only for specified 
purposes approved in each case by the society’s Executive. The land of the 
members is security for the loan but apart from this there is the personal 
security ; each member of the society being responsible in regard to the 
whole loan and not simply for the amount he himself receives. The 
security is thus extremely good. 

Agriculture in China is becoming increasingly scientific and is 
requiring ever larger capital per unit of land. Unless the small farmer 
is enabled to secure the capital he needs to co-operate with his 
neighbours he will inevitably be displaced by large capitalist farmers. 

Model rules for such societies are being drawn up and suggestions 
will be welcomed in regard to the formation of such societies. 

The Committee is of opinion that in the first instance 10 per cent 
interest should be charged on loans made to local societies though this 


may perhaps be reduced in the not distant future. — | 
Those interested may write to Peking to L. s. Djang, Secretary — 


or to J. B. Taylor, Chairman. 
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Contributed Articles 


A Study of the Peeligiens Beliefs and Practices 
of the Common People of China 


ALBERT GEORGE PARKER 


HAT is the religion of a country? Is it the teaching of the 
founders of the religions that the people profess to follow, or 
is it the actual beliefs and practices of the people regardless of 
what the founders taught? Some may answer that the former 

is the real religion of a country; others, that the latter ts; and still others 

may make a compromise. Whatever we answer, the thing we must 
reckon with in dealing with a people is what they believe and practise. 

Pragmaticaliv, that 1s the religion of the country. This must assume, 

too, that the religion of a country is the religion of the largest number 

of people. In China the beliefs of the few hundred millions of common 
people must be considered the religion of China instead of the heliefs 


of a paltry few millions who may be called a higher class. 


In the teachings of Confucius and Buddha and their followers 
there is much that is good. Nearly every moral teaching of Christianity 
together with nearly every religious idea of Christianity may be found 
stated, as well as contradicted, in the writings of these two great 
religions. Some people of the West who have read the highest teachings 
of these two religions have asked why we should try to bring Christianity 
to the people who have such excellent teaching. This study ought to 
help to answer this question by showing that although the people of 


China profess to have these religions, they not only neither understand. 


believe nor practise these high teachings, but they scarcely know also 
that they exist. 

This paper is a study of the eee beliefs and practices of the 
common people of China. It does not claim to be exhaustive—for 
who would attempt such a study in less than a lifetime?’ Its sole 
purpose is, through the use of a questionnaire, to find some facts that will 
add to the grounds for the belief, that many people already have, that 
the teachers of the founders of the religions represent one thing and 


the actual! religion of the people who profess to follow these religions 


is a very different thing. 


_ ~ —— 


Norx.—Readers of the RACORDER are that the Editorial Board assumes 
uv respousibility for the views expressed by the writers of articies published in these 


pages. 
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Since the facts set forth in this paper are limited to those found 
in the answers to the questionnaires, this cannot give a complete state- 
ment of the religious beliefs and practices of the common people of 
China; therefore we call it only a study. Some of the beliefs and 
practices that are not included here, but may be found in other writings, 
may be suggested. China is bound by countless superstitious practices 
that affect every phase of the life of a person from before his birth until 
after the death of his body. These practices may differ in different 
localities, but some are found in nearly every part of China. The 
Chinese use hundreds of different kinds of paper charms to bring 
prosperity, to keep evil spirits away, to cure diseases, and to secure other 
desired blessings. Practically every house has its: kitchen god pasted 
on the wall, and many have the gate gods on the outer gates. There are 
religious ceremonies at the time of birth, marriage and death. Every 
grave, road, and building must be located by a fengshui doctor so 
that there will be no unlucky location to bring disaster from the gods 
to those who are concerned. The feasts of the year have religious 
elements. Millions of Chinese are interested in pilgrimages either to 
nearby temples or to far away temples and sacred mountains. The 
guilds and secret societies have religious elements. These religious 
practices have been accumulating through the centuries so that the 
whole life of a Chinese man is bound by them in such a way that, 
in his careless thinking, he has no idea of the hold they have upon 
his life. To go into a detailed study of all these practices and beliefs 
would require more than the lifetime of one man, and a great series 
of volumes to contain the facts. 

The method of this study was first to prepare a set of seventy 
questions dealing with the religious profession of an individual, 
together with his forms of worship and his beliefs about sin, salvation, 
gods, evil spirits, the nature of the soul and the future life. Ten copies 
in English and ten in Chinese were sent to missionaries in ten different 
provinces, with the request that they engage a Chinese man who could 
conduct an interview in Chinese and then translate the answers to the 
English questionnaire. They were asked to interview common people 
who are not Christians. They were given careful instructions that 
should insure a correct answer to every question. In some cases the 
investigators talked to many more than ten people in order to find 
ten who were able and willing to answer the questions. Answers 
came in from nine provinces giving a total of, eighty-three completely- 
filled questionnaires. 

Each reader must decide for himself what value he places on the 
answers, They do not come from the lowest class of people, but trom 
the great middle class. In a few cases there were signs of impatience 
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in answering seventy questions; in some cases there were inconsistent 
answers, which were probably due to inconsistent thinking rather than 
to careless answering. For example, a few who said that the soul does 
not continue to exist after death later told where the soul lives and 
what it can do. On the whole, the answers seemed to indicate that 
the questions were carefully asked and answered. 


Although there were reports from nine different provinces, there 
can be no confident statement as to the difference between the beliefs 
of different provinces, or of the north and south, or of those provinces 
with longer foreign influence and those with less. In a few cases there 
were mere suggestions of some local belief or practice; such as, the 
belief that the thunder god or the city god was a very important one, 
that starting a fire was one of the worst sins, or some _ special 


practice in the form or time of worship. Studies of a different 


nature would doubtless find certain superstitions prevalent in some 
communities and absent in others, but this study shows only that most 
religious ideas are found in all these provinces. 


A few things that have been made evident from this study may 
well be given before we go further. There is no hard and fast lime 
drawn between the religions. Some profess to have one religion, some 
another, some none and some all; yet the beliefs of all are about the 
same. The people have never thought about some of these questions. 
About some they have no opinion, so they answer “I don’t know,” 

r “I: can’t know.” Many of the practices are tollowed as a matter 
of custom; the people expressly state that they do not know why they 
do it. Many have heard several beliefs about one thing, yet they 
have no opinion about which is right. Few general statements about 
what the Chinese believe can be made, tor nearly every question has 
several answers which are supported by a good per cent ot people. 

The plan in writing is to give the answers as they are checked 
off the questionnaires. “There will be many figures and percentages. 


Tf this shows that 25 per cent of the people protess to be Buddhists, 
perhaps we can believe that it 1s within five or six per cent of the 


truth and that there are about one hundred million people in China 
who profess to be Buddhists. If two per cent of the people profess 
to have a certain belief, perhaps that means that six or eight million 
people in China hold that belief; so we must not ignore the small 
percentages. | 

The answers come from 77 men and 6 women. There were only 
five under twenty years of age. There were 24 between the ages of 
twenty and thirty, 21 between thirty and forty, 11 between forty and 
fifty, 12 between fifty and sixty, and 10 between sixty and seventy. 
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There were 32 merchants and clerks, 7 farmers, 6 tailors, 5 
laborers, 5 with no occupation, and the other 27 were either teachers, 
students, shoemakers, doctors, smiths, carpenters, small officials, cooks 
or caretakers of temples. 

Religious protession and forms of worship. 


1—What is your religion, Confucianism, Buddhism or Taoism? 


Those who say they 
are Confucians are 26 per cent. 
Buddhists 
Taoists | 4 
have all three 17 
none 11 
two 16 


2.—Can a man have all these religions or beliefs at once? 


Fifty-four per cent say “ves”; 36 per cent say “no.” A) tew 

say that they can have two at once, while others say that they do not 
know. 
Some remarks in answer to this question are, “It 1s good to have 
many,” “All help to be good.” “The more the better,” “AIL descended 
from great men,” igneiengesy stands tor the doctrine of man; 
Buddhism, of vod; Taoism, of theory” and “Confucianism does not 
make talse things to frighten people.” 


3.—How often in a vear do you go to temples to worship? 


Sixteen per cent say they never go to worship. Over one-halt 
vo less than five times a year. Six or seven per cent go once a year, and 
there is the same percentage for each number of times up to six. 
Fifteen per cent say they vo over ten times, and nine per cent say they. 
gO as many as twenty times. Some who do not go to worship go tor 
the theatricals or when there is a festival or a fair. Others went in case 
ot sickness or trouble. One man said there is no temple in his village. 


4.——-To how many dificrent temples do vou gor 
> per cent go to more than four different temples. 
only one temple. 
two temples. 
three temples. 
four temples. 
The others go to none or do not know the number. 


5.—Are the temples Confucian, Buddhist or Taoist ? 


Buddhist temples were mentioned by 43 people; Taoist. by 
Coniucian, by 1]. Sixteen say that they go to all three kinds. 
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was remarked by some that it is not common for country people to 
go to a Confucian temple. This worship is conducted largely by 
officials. 


6.-—What is. your purpose in going to a temple? 

_ Twenty-nine went to pray; seventeen, to worship; eight, to see 
the theatre; thirteen, to see, which may mean a fair or the theatre; 
while a few went to buy things, to receive blessing or merit, or 
hecause it is the custom. 


7.—Do you ever pray at temples? 


Only sixty per cent say they ever pray at a temple. 


&—To whom do vou pray? 
Of those who prav 
SO per cent pray to the idols or gods in the temple 
» Confucius. 


pray to more thi in one god so the percentage counts over 
one hundred. | 


¥—What do you pray for? 
Praving for general blessings was mentioned 25 times. 


.for the healing. of disease 
to live in safety and peace 
to get out of trouble ss 


for happiness 
to live to old age 
for future life 
for family blessings 
for the health of his animals 
for goodness 
be have many sons 
» become great | 


for men to repent... 


tu express respect for the gods bs 
for power to resist demons 
to be born into a rich tamily 


for rain .. 
‘ to be considered good by the gods | 
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10.—At what times do you have any use for a priest? 


Twenty-five per cent say they never have any use for a priest. 
Sixty-six per cent use priests at the time of funerals or deaths; nine 
per cent, on birthdays; seven per cent, in times of trouble; and five per 
cent, in times of sickness. Only one, two or three per cent at the 
end of mourning, for thanking the gods, at marriages, at joyful 
seasons, for worship, or when troubled by a demon. 


11.—Does it make any difference whether they are Taoist or Buddhist ? 


Sixty-four per cent said it makes no difference which kind are used, 
and of these eleven per cent expressly said that they use both kinds. 
Sixteen per cent said they do not know. Nine per cent preterred 
Buddhist and three per cent Taoist. 

Some seemed to think that this question asked what the difference 
between the two kinds is, and others added comments on the difference. 
Thesé comments show a few of the ideas that are current regarding 
the difference. 


“Taoists are good for sickness, can drive out devils, can receive the 
dead, and are good for common events. Buddhists are good for sickness, 
are good for greater events, are more honored, have greater power, and 
are pure since they have no wives. 


“Buddhists give merit, Taoists release from punishment.” 
can get us to heaven, Taoists can not. 
are pious, Taoists are not. 
are vegetarians, Taoists are not. 
can only read books, Taoists are officials of Hades. 
are asked to say mass, Taoists to save souls. 
take the souls to the West Heaven, Taoists to the East Sea. 


“All are false, ” “T do not waste such useless money,” “All lift souls 
to a good place.” 


12,—How much money have you given in all your life for building 
or repairing temples ? 


Forty-five per cent have given none. Ten per cent have given 
less than a dollar (Mex.). Eight per cent gave two or three dollars. 
Fight per cent gave three or four dollars. Six per cent gave five or 
six dollars. Fourteen gave more than that—one giving fifty and 
another two hundred dollars. It makes an average of about five dollars. 
a person. If the two big givers were taken away it would be about 
_two dollars a person. / 


13.—How often do you worship in your home every day? 
Eleven per cent say they do not worship at all. ‘Twenty-nine per 
cent say that they worship every day. ‘Thirty-eight per cent say that they 
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worship on the first and fifteenth of each ‘month. Nine per cent 
worship on festivals; six per cent, at the new year times; and six per 
cent on birthdays. Others answered that they do it sometimes. 

_ Some comments were, “I do not know why I do it,” “My wife 
does it every day, but I do not do it often,” and “Only monks and 
nuns do 


14.—What is the nature of this worship? 


Kkow-towing was mentioned és .. 40 times. 
Burning incense or candles... 
Burning paper money .. 


From a later question we will see that more offer food, burn 


_ paper money and incense. This answer probably shows what elements 


stand out in their minds as the most important part of the worship. 
Others said they revere ancestors, worship the picture of Confucius, 
say the words of Buddha, put the name of a god on the wall, show 
humility or follow the customs. 


15.—Do you pray to vour ancestors ? 


Sixty per cent pray to their ancestors. One remarked that he 
uses a whispered chant for praying. Another, that the praying had 
no result. Another, that custom forbade praying to ancestors. 


16.—What offerings do you make to them ? 


Food in general was mentioned .. 49 times. 

Spirit or paper money .. 


- Qnly three men said they make no offering. One said he gave 
five kinds of vegetables and three of meat. A few said they gave 
what the person enjoyed when he was alive. 5 
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17.—Do you eat the food that is offered? 


Eighty-five per cent eat it; ten per cent do not; five per cent ask 
their neighbors to help them to eat it. 


18.—What worship is there at the grave of your ancestors? 


The kow-tow was mentioned... .. 930 times. 
Burning paper money... 
Burning incense and candles _ .. 
Food offerings 

Paper cloth offerings 

Praying 4 

Using the help of priests us 


Twelve said that the worship at the grave is the same as that at 
the house. This is probably true in more cases than twelve for this 
information was volunteered. Three do not worship. Five did not 
answer, which may mean that they do not worship or that the worship - 
is of little importance to them. In a few cases the information was 
given that the worship is once or twice a year. This is probably true 
In most cases. 


19.—Not counting the food that you offer and use, what does your 
religion cost you a year? | 


For 35 per cent the cost is nothing. 
aa . it 1s less than a dollar. 
1s between one and five dollars. 
. itis over five dollars. 


A tew did not answer. One man gave as much as twenty dollars. 
One man said he put many a ten dollars in a Confucian school. 
Another said that he gave money to Buddhist and Taoist priests for 
the relief of flood refugees. The average for all 1s less than two 
dollars a person. | 


20.— Are there any books to tell about religion? Have you read any? 


Sixty-five per cent had not read any books. Of the thirty-five 
per cent who had read some, we cannot tel! how much they have read. 
Two men said there were no books, and six said they knew of none. 
Seven said that they were not able to read; this is probably true in 
many more cases, but the persons did not mention the fact. Confucian 
books were mentioned by seventeen men; Buddhist, by seven; and 
Taorst, one. 
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21.—What is the purpose oi life? Is it to make money, to be happy, 
or is it something else? | 


To enjoy wealth was mentioned » 39 people. 


» Make a hiving 10 

» have fame .. 

» be good 

» help the public welfare 
prepare for the next world .. 

give glory to one’s ancestors... 

have children to worship vou 


. do one’s duty 
» . pass the days 

dodge pain 

achieve Nirvana 


me 


SIN AND SALVATION. 


—22.—How do you know what is right and wrong? 


Those who say that they know 


naturally are 25 
by conscience 1&8 
by their spirit or mind Pas 
by reasoning 3 5 
by heaven-given 
by the laws of the sag 3 
by learning 
from Buddha ] 


Twelve do not know how they know right. from= wrong. 


23.—Why do vou do what ts right? 


Those who do right . 


ior good results or blessings are .. 
tor the fear of retribution 
tor the happiness it gives .. 
because of conscience 7 
for a good name | 5 
tor a good reward in the future life 5 


Some other reasons which were mentioned are, “‘Coniucius 
taught me to,” “The law makes me do right,” “It gives a famous 
name to my parents,” “It accumulates merit,” “It brings blessings to 
one’s children,” “I will transmigrate to a better life,” and “I will get 
good descendants.” 
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24.—What good comes to vou for doing good ? 


Fifty per cent expect general good results or prosperity in this 
or the future life. Ten per cent say there is no result for doing right. 
About ten per cent said that one would go to heaven for doing right. 
About ten per cent expected good results or blessing for their children 
as a result of their doing right. About ten per cent expect peace and 
safety. About ten per cent expect a good reputation. A few expect 
to transmigrate to a better condition; and a few, to avoid calamity. 
One said it would honor his parents. Three of those who said. that 
doing good has no result also said that doing evil involved punishment. 


23.—What will result from doing wrong? 


Only three said there would be no results. About thirty-five per 
cent said that lack of prosperity in this life or the next would follow 
evil doing. About twenty per cent said that punishment would result, 
and of these many mentioned heil as the place of punishment.. Others 
said that the children would be bad or lack prosperity, that the family 
would be ended, that the person's life would be short, that there would 
be no peace of mind, that one would die an unnatural death, that one 
would have a bad reputation, that the parents would be disgraced, that 
the soul would perish at death, or that the soul would become an 


animal. 


26.—Are there more good people than bad people? 


Sixty-three per cent said there are more bad people; about twenty- 
five per cent said there were more good; while some said they could not 
tell. One man said that nine out of ten are bad. Another said that 
more young people are bad and more old people are good. 


(To be continued.) 
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Religious Problems as Viewed by Chinese Thinkers 
LEE HSI-DZEN (28 


_ The following article is one of the five lengthy, but interesting, addresses om 
religious problems, with pros and cons, given in Peking under the auspices of The 
Young China Association, during the latter part of 1920 and the beginning of this 
year 1921. It is one of those numerous articles appearing in the three Specia] Numbers. 
on Religious Problems of the Journal of The Young China Association, viz., Vol. II, 
No. 8, If; Vol. III, No. 1. | | | 

~The speaker, Mr. Lee Hsi-dzen, who is well known the world over as the inventor . 
and organizer of the manufacture of Chinesé bean curd in Paris, France, is also one 
of the responsible leaders through whose efforts the introduction of a great company 
of Chinese students to France has been made possible within the last two years. 
Probably the reader will have no difficulty in seeing the background for Mr. Lee’s 
point of view, but will regret that the speaker should have heard about or experienced 
personally those occurrences which might be misrepresented a great deal and so easily 
misunderstood to some extent. But to say that he has not based his stories upon a 
single fact is far from being true—C. Y. Gwon. | 


HILE I thank the members of The Young China Association 
for their kind request to me to give an address on “Religious 
_ Problems,” there are two reasons why I should refuse and 
two reasons why I am bound to accept. The reasons why 
[ should not speak at all are: First, my failing health needs recreation 
and rest which means that I am unequal to a speech. Secondly, 
division of labor made me recently neglect theories, while my efforts 
have mostly been devoted to practical organization. Besides, theories. 
of this tvpe have been spoken of and explained long ago, and there is 
no need for repetition. There are also two reasons, however, which 
make me feel bound to come and speak. In the first place. the Chinese 
people often indiscriminately accept religion, which is a great evil and 
ought to be disclosed. Secondly, our countrymen are always misused 
by religious propagandists who confound right and wrong through 
Various means, so that religious currents seem to advance and overflow 
the whole country with accelerated speed, and this needs to be told 
plainly to those who are being exploited for religious purposes. Now, 
since there are those reasons for being compelled to speak, those for 
remaining silent are cancelled on the following conditions: (1) This 
is a talk rather than an address, so my words to-day concerning theoretical 
explanation are concise succinct, without much elaboration. 
(2) Since it is.a talk, it is not confined to any elocutionary style, but 
brings out the facts somewhat irregularly, for which I ask my 
hearers’ pardon. | 
If we investigate religion and examine it from different points of 
view, we shall conclude that there is no reason why we should regard 
it as a subject for reverence. We need to ask first, what is religion? 
Is it science?- Art? Morality? Or is it a thing incomprehensible? 
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Ever since the rise of the modern sciences and arts, whether the word 
“incomprehensible” ought still to be used is very doubtful. There is 
only something “unknown,” but nothing “unknowable.’’ In a word, 
everything, great or small, is natural, nothing supernatural. Let us 
have some brief explanation concerning the problems. ae 


(A). Natural and Supernatural (naturel et surnaturel ).—‘God,” 
in the religious sense, is supernatural, different from ordinary natural 
matter, and a spirit unknowable by human beings. Since _ this 
supernatural something cannot be proved by any definite method, 
claim cannot be recognized. If people seek to dress up religion in the 
terms of modern science and say that God is energy, or ether or some- 
thing of that kind, this 1s nothing more than an evasion. Even if 
there should be, in time to come, discoveries of one or more objects 
that are not verified now, 1.e., phenomena not included in the present 
sciences, still that would not be supernatural, but only another kind 
of matter, and a further extension of the scope of natural sciences. 
Formerly people who knew nothing about electricity, could regard it 
as “incomprehensible and supernatural.” To sum up, no reality can 
get away out of the scope of experiment and verification: anything that 
fails to be within this scope is periectly unreal. Thus we may say 
that religion and supernatural thingahave no value at all. Those eifects 
that are produced by so-called spirits, such as form the material o1 
psychology, are only an aspect of organic lite, and not outside the realm 
ot physical and psvchologica! sciences; it is needless to talk ahout a 
supernatural world. | 


(B). Philosophy, Sciences and Arts (philosophie, science et art }.— 
Mathematics, chemistry, physics, psychology and sociology are sciences, 
but to connect these sciences with a profound, comprehensive system oi 
thought is philosophy. It is hard to draw a distinct line between these 
two, but both science and philosophy are all based upon observation 
and reasoning; their methods are objective, not subjective, quite different 
from religion. When mention is made of religion through psychology 
and sociology, it is an attitude of eEvERngeeion only, tar from being oi 
the nature of worship. 

With reference to arts, they were not separated from sciences at 
first, but later on a distinct demarcation has been made. Corresponding 
with every science, there is an art, €.8., with’ mathematics, there 1s 
surveying; with chemistry and physics, manufacture; with botany, 
agriculture and medicine; with sociology, politics and education, ete. 
Thus, religion is a kind ot applied soctolo | | 

The determined route of intellectual evolution is from obscurity 
to clearness, from error to accuracy. Therefore, prior to the existence 
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of a relatively accurate science or art, there was perforce a rough 
science or art, such as -before astronomy, there was astrology; before 
chemustry, alchemy; before medicine, wizards and physicians; and before 
democracy, a vast deal of improper law and systems. Religion is also 
one type of these processes. CWithin the modern period when science 
and arts have made improvements day by day, religion, together with 
astrology, alchemy and wizardry, should die a natural death, too; 


(CC). Morality (la morale).—The morality of the schoof 
seems to be something supernatural and incomprehensible, but in reality, 
morality is still natural. Theoretically speaking, it deals with the 
phenomena of organic life and the function of mental process; 
practically it is an art relating to sociology. This would not be 
mentioned at all, had not people been thinking that to overthrow rcligion 
was to abolish morality. Without religion and morality men would 
lose good activities. This is far from being the case. 

Guyau, the French philosopher, has had this idea illustrated ex- 
cellenthy. He says, “Religious morality or Kant’s categorical impera- 
tive is superfluous, a possession of natural morality is quite sufficient.” 
Furthermore, he adds, morality is a type of life’s fecundity, the motive 
power of a robust life. Martyrs are only a certain type of instinctive 
generosity, requiring neither compulsion nor punishment and rewards. 
This doctrine is just the opposite of the old-fashioned morality, proving 
that rites and cultures of the old school can he replaced with natural 
morality. There is no need for alarm because of the overthrow of 
religion. 
—n the time of intellectual infancy and indiscrimination, religion 
was almost counted as the only civilization. It involved some 
science, arts and morality, seeming to be an enterprise from which 
man could not separate himself for a moment. With the advent of 
scientific discoveries in the modern period, those religious creation 
stories have -been entirely disproved by Newton, Laplace and Darwin 
with their theories of evolution, and religion has met its failure in the 
scientific world. Since Comte, Spencer and the later Positivism have 
succeeded in forming explicit systems of scientific philosophy. there is 
no room for religion to step in and use their terminology.“(Since the 
establishment of the new morality by Guyau and others, religion has 
met its final failure in the spiritual world. In other words, those by- 
gone splendid elements of religion have-now all met with entire failure. 
and there is absolutely no reason ior the enistence of religion) Con- 
sequently those conservatives who did not want to yield a single step 
have found themselves involved in contradictions, while the modernists 
who try to compromise day afier day in iollowing the intellectuat 
movement, will, of necessity, give up all that they hold. 
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In the twentieth century, the theory of divine authority is waning 
and monarchal authority inherited through divine right has been over- 
thrown, to suppose that one could now hold sway over men’s minds 
by the assumption of divine authority Ww ould argue the greatest sel f- 
ignorance. 

The general tendency shows that religion has come to a situation 
where it can hardly be preserved. Scholars may investigate religion and 
value it, as a subject of archzological study. There is nothing 
harmful in that and it is on a par with valuable results of material 
excavation. If one does want to substitute the stone implements of 
primitive people for the refined modern instruments, his ignorance will 
be surpassed by none. | There is another group of people who are not 
able to regard religion as a curious survival, nor to see the impossibility 
of substituting old implements for modern ones. They seize on modern 
methods to dress modern primitive religion and create a popular society 
to catch the public mind. ] Such people differ in no way from a group 
of dishonest tradesmen and ordinary customers, making their happy 
bargains with their imitated and inferior articles. It is nue 
indeed. Further, the fact that China to-day welcomes this kind « 
article which is neither a curio nor a newly manufactured article, int 
that many of those would-be religionists, scientists, politicians and 
educationists have been deceived, may be regarded the most absurd of all. 

I want to tell you several ridiculous stories which | myself and 
my friends came across and which may be inserted as explanatory notes: 

Once a Church asked Chancellor Tsai Yuen-pei to give an address. 
Chancellor Fsai, being always magnanimous and agreeable, raising no 
objection on any side, went to speak and based his subject on the freedom 
of thought. Then that Church added and exaggerated his words saying 
that Chancellor Tsai emphasized religious toleration... . This was 
disproved and corrected in a daily paper by the Chancellor himselt. 

At another time in Amoy, Mr. Wong Djao-ming was also requested 
by a certain Church to speak. He went and delivered a lecture 
concerning ireedom of thought. but the interpreter reversed Mr. 
Wong’s original ideas, when interpreting them into the Fukien dialect. 
Fortunately Mr. Wong understood the Fukien italect, and corrected him 
at once, amid the Maswor of the audience. 

Personally when I was in Canton, a Church commissioned a friend 
of mine to ask me if | would care to address them. I told him plainly 
that I did not believe in religion, having’ neither desire to flatter nor con- 
venience to oppose religion in the Church, so I declined my friend’s 
request. The next day the Church again sent my friend to persuade 
me to go and speak, confining the subject to biology, to which I 
consented. But on the iollowing day, my friend was, for the third 
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time, commissioned to instruct me that I was invited to speak on 
biology, but was to touch no religious problems. How could one 
talk of biological subjects such as evolution, origin of species, etc,, with- 
out referring to religious problems? To speak was to lose freedom 

of speech. I would never go to speak! | 

These Church people who know already that we are not in favor 
of religion, wilfully come and take us as a kind of advertisement. .\s 
if to say that Mr. So and So who is standing against religion is vet 
hand in hand with us. If religion needs this kind of means to develop 
it, there is in it nothing worthy of respect. This is only one among 
those numerous methods employed by the Christian Church. Memory 
brings me back to the time when I often debated religious problems 
with Mr. C. T. Wang about those points I mentioned above, he made 
a reply to me: “Though you say you are opposing religion, you are, in 
reality, a religious man.” Certainly these are the |e of a religious 
politician. | 

The Christian has another method which | somebody jokingly 
designated A ‘The Beauty Trick.’ There are many girls’ 
schools established by the Church whose records are of course pretty 
yvood, owing to the Westerners’ knowledge and power. Often there 
are educated, ambitious young people of China who have secured their 
better halves amongst those girl Christians, and then these woman 
(Christians become, in the family and within the society, strong 
propagandists. This particular force should demand full attention 
of you folks who study religious problems. 

Those ridiculous sayings of which I have spoken have no theoretical 
value and should not be regarded as material for address, but | have also 
said this would be no more than a talk, of no special style. But 
seriously considered, although these trifles have no profound meaning, 
they are indirectly significant. Take, for instance, the experiment of 
a physicist or chemist. They not only talk about scientific principles, 
but the apparatus they are using, and the smallest articles they are 
employing, all have often to do with deep, profound scientific principle 
or theories, and are one of the conditions by which they find out truth. 
lf an apparatus or article is not very good, the results of the experiment 
is just the opposite. So trivial, insignificant things should not be 
neglected. | | 

To come to our specific subject, China, where there has been very 
little formal religious tie or bond—Confucianism, Taoism, and 
- Buddhism are more akin to philosophy—is the best environment for 
the study of religious problems. /Unfortunately, recently, various 
Churches have been wonderfully developed within this country, with 
means of every description at their command, and it is very possible 
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to lead the people astray. —_ we consider that in order to acquire 4 
true ‘study, influenced by no religion, France would be the most suitable 
place. Historically, france is a country with an old religious tradition, 
but at the present time, education has been divorced from religion. So 
there must be ample experience for us to use. In regard to environ- 
ment, all schools in France, exclusive of the few religious ones, are 
under iull democratic control and free from all religious fetters, and 
this is hardly seen anywhere else. There are reasons enough for 
members of The Young China Association in France who make 
“democratic education” as their object, and this meeting is a result of 
French “democratic education’ declaring war with religiowf Here- 
after, whether The Young China Association continues to use the 
principle of “democratic education” only, or will include some “religious 
education,” I, as an outsider, am not ready to discuss, but that religious 
education and non-religious education have been shown distinctly in The 
Young China Association is enough to he marked as a new era for 


Chinese intellectual associations. 


Clan Customs !n Kiangsi Province 


FRED RK. BROWN 


LAN organization among the Chinese seems to be little known, 
speaking comparatively, among residents in China, and _ vet 
this side of Chinese life is a fascinating studv and exceedingly 
important, since it throws Ulumination on many of the traits 

of the Chinese. There is no claim in this paper to completeness, since 

it is an assembly of notes gathered during a study along a kindred, 
and yet quite distinct line. Ii the present paper stimulates further 
study along the lines presented, its aim will have been fullv satisfied. 

The inquiries made in securing the information given here were 
intended to cover several localities in Kiangsi province, and as will be 
seen there is considerable diversity between places separated no farther 
than Kiukiang and Nanchang. which are less than ninety miles apart 
as the crow flies. 

The general outlines of clan organization are much the same in 
every locality. There is the clan itself, comprising all the descendants 
in the male line from a common ancestor. There is the clan record. 
an all-important document, which is the final proof of claims to member- 
ship and advantages the clan is to bring. There is the clan organiza- 
tion, with headman, secretaries, treasurers, trustees and clan council. 
There is the ancestral temple, and the meetings held therein. and less 
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tangible there is the clan spirit which binds the members together and 
opposes a formidable obstacle to enemies. 

Perhaps the most interesting and typical feature connected with 
the clan in Kiangsi is the method of attesting membership. In 
certain localities around Kiukiang this is done by feasts at the 
ancestral hall. In these places a feast is spread twice in each year, 
at the Tsing Ming and Tong Chih (2 3) festivals, in the spring 
and fall respectively. At these feasts meat is eaten, and each member 
of the clan receives a helping of meat. Those who are not clan members 
do not receive the meat, and those who are members must receive 
portions. This custom of distributing meat also obtains north of the 
Yangtze near Kiukiang, in Hwangmei, which is in the province of 
Hupeh. 

Around Nanchang meat does not seem to be distributed, but there 
is a complicated system of distribution of small cakes. The method 
used in Sinkien Hsien, . which comprises the northwestern part of 
Nanchang city and the outlying country, is given as a typical example. 
The cakes are made of meal and pressed in a mould. The stamp which 
is used has a distinctive pattern carved on it, and it is kept in the 
ancestral hall or temple. In Sinkien there is a meeting once a year 
during the first moon, and cakes are distributed then. They are sent 
to those members of the clan who are unable to attend the meeting. The 


method of distribution is as follows: 


Each man of the clan is entitled to four cakes on his own account. 


He may receive additional cakes as follows: for each literary degree, 
four cakes; for each male descendant four cakes; when he reaches the 
age of sixty vears, four additional cakes. A woman who has. reached 
the age of sixty years receives four cakes. When a son reaches 
maturity and starts his own home he begins to receive his cakes and his 
four are of course deducted from his father’s allowance. When a son 
is born to a member of the clan a report of his birth and all necessary 
information connected with it is sent to the clan headquarters together 
with 1,000 cash (the depreciated Kiangsi paper will do!). The birth 
is recorded in the register and thereafter the cakes are sent every year 
with no further attention to the matter required on the father’s part. 

In this region there is a feast at the ancestral hall in the autumn, 
or rather at Tong Chih, but cakes are not distributed then. 

There is a surprising diversity in the organization of the clan as 
shown in the selection of the clan leader. In some places this is strictly 
a hereditary matter, and disability, physical or mental, is no bar whatever 
to nominal leadership. A man with enough force of character to 
maintain actual leadership is supported in his office, but in cases where 
the leadership falls to a man unable to fill the office, there will some- 
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times be an informal council of the scholars of the family which will 
control affairs until a real leader arises. 

In other cases the leader is elected by the clan, irrespective of his. 
hereditary claims. Sometimes it is a vice-leader who is elected, and 
the leader's office is secure to him for life, or during his actual capacity 
for office. When the leader dies, or becomes incompetent, the vice- 
leader takes his place and the clan elects a new vice-leader. [In these 
cases it seems to be the man of ability, particularly if he has a gift 
for speech, who stands the best chance of election. | 

The genealogy of the family is corrected and rewritten at special 
meetings. These meetings are held at long intervals, every ten or 
twenty, or twenty or thirty years, according to the locality. In some 
places this correction is done in open clan meeting, which is protracted 
for days for this purpose, and in other places a committee of the scholars 
of the clan is entrusted with this important task. Since a man’s 
standing in the community and before the officials is largely determined 
by his standing in his own clan, it becomes a matter of great importance 
to each member to have his name enrolled properly on the clan register. 
For this reason expulsion is a severe punishment and is employed for 
the worst offenses. In some places, even for serious offenses which 
merit expulsion, the extreme measure is not always resorted to at once. 
At the first offense a warning is given, perhaps accompanied with a fine. 
At the second offense the name of the offender is covered in the register by 
a piece of paper pasted over it. At the third offense the name is cut of 
the register with a knife, and thereafter the man becomes a ‘wild man. 
Wander where he will, he is an outcast. No one will give him protection, 
and he is an object of suspicion to the police and officials in every place. 
For such a man to return to his clan is difficult and very rare indeed. 
There must be a repentance with ‘fruits of repentance’ manifested, and 
the clan must vote its approval of the return. 

_ The clan exercises judicial functions among its own members. ‘The 
famous Chinese proverb about the court being open like the character 
for ‘eight,’ and warning those with a righteous ‘cause but penniless 
against resorting to law, is alas too true, and so the clan feels justified 
in attempting to settle law cases among its members before they come 
to court. This, too, varies with the locality, and it is said that at Foochow 
the Magistrate is particularly burdened with internal family quarrels. 

For minor offenses the clan subjects the offenders to reprimand 
in open meeting, beatings and fines. There are elaborate systems of 
fining in vogue. For instance, in a case brought to our attention at 
Foochow some time ago it was brought out in an incidental connection 
that in one of the Foochow clans a series of fines for wantonly cutting 
down a tree varied with the size of the tree. There were four fines 
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Clan C ustoms in Kiangsi Province 


mentioned, 330 cash, 600 cash, 3,300 cash and 6,600 cash. Offenses 
like robbery and adultery with.a woman of the clan are punishable by 
expulsion. Adultery outside of the clan is not considered an offense 
at all! | 

Speaking generally expulsion is the most severe punishment inflicted 
by the clan, and yet grewsome stories are told of the power held or 
claimed by the clan to bury alive offenders. It is even said that this 
is still practised in isolated instances in remote districts of the province, 
though no properly authenticated cases are at hand. A crime which 
merits this punishment is stealing a buffalo from another member of 
the clan. The burial alive was preceded by giving the offender a feast 
at the site of the burial. Sometimes, and we suspect more often than 
not, the criminal was brought to his grave, and the officials in charge 
left him there with supposedly faithful watchers while they went to 
the temple to get the final meal. When their backs were turned the 
watchers, who turned out as they should have been, friends in secret, 
cut the ropes and the wretch ‘skedaddled’ across the fields to his 
ignominious safety as a ‘wild man,’ preferable though, to being a dead 
‘tame man.’ | 

In counting the members of the clan sons adopted and bought are 
not counted, though there is an exception in favor of adopted orphans 
of the clan. Formerly Christians were discriminated against, but this 
has now disappeared, and Christians are honored in the large and 


progressive clans, and. at least tolerated in the others. [rom the 


beginning true Christians have refused to engage in the clan ancestor 
worship, and this has led in many places to considerable diminution of 
ancestor worship, and may prove yet to be the point of attack for the 
final abolition of that custom. | 

Servants of civil officials, chair bearers, barbers, actors, vamen 
runners, and formerly soldiers and servants of military officials, are 
expelled from the clan. The servants named, the yamen runners and 


the soldiers were considered as living on the * blood of the people,” and 


hence not worthy of consideration among the people. This touch ot 
socialistic practice runs truer to the inner sympathies than some others 


we have read about in these later times. 
The ancestral hall, where the meetings are held is the official seat 


of the clan. Surrounding it are often fields of greater or less value, 


which lend more or less glamor to the clan’s reputation and give ai 
income which pays for the cakes and meat feasts and genealogical record 


and whatever else of current expense the clan may have. These fields 
are rented to tenants, in some clans exclusively members of the clan, 
in others to outsiders, and the income forms the basis for the family 
treasury. In addition to this income, there is an income from fines 
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imposed on unlucky wights whose sense of proportion is not enough to 
keep them to their own affairs, and when these still prove insufficient to 
maintain -the family exchequer, resort is had to subscription among 
the clan members. 

There is a board of trustees, generally, and treasurers, again 
generally, for customs vary widely. The income, when there is any 
beyond current needs, may be used in keeping up the graves of ancestors, 
in repairing the temple, in looking after the poor and helpless of the 
clan, in opening a school for the children of the clan, in assisting 
students (formerly) in their expenses incidental to taking the government 
examindtions, or occasionally to-day in financing the student’s way 
through school. This may explain the source of money. which a bone- 
poor student sometimes produces miraculously from somewhere “upon 
unusual pressure from the school authorities. 

The Kiangsi clan is, from our Western viewpoint, a strange 
mixture of democracy and aristocracy. Apart from the democracy 
which elects a clan leader, the clan is conducted on strict genealogical 
lines. Vertically these lines divide the various families, and horizontally 
they assign the ranks within the families. Early marriage for a few 
generations in a comparatively low-ranked family will produce old 
men of low grade compared with young men of high rank in another 
family of late marriages. These distinctions are strictly adhered to, 
so that in our schools we will find a boy of ten addressing a boy oi 
sixteen as ‘grandfather. Sometimes the is even more 
ludicrous. 

Honors outside the clan have nothing to do with the distinctions 
made and rigidly kept within. <A scholarly magistrate must bow and 
pay respect to a nine-year-old child if the child's name stands higher 
on the family list. 

With this ancient and universal organization the Church will have 
to deal. Wise will she be if she can retain its advantages and make 
it a great iorce for good even while it is disappearing, as many think, 
fiom: the New China. 
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Pavto by Robert F, Fitch. 
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Should Boys Preach ? 
GEO. H. MCNEUR 


HIS question has been in my mind for some years. I have 
frequently put it to friends—both Chinese and foreign. It 
seems to me of such importance that I shall be grateful if vou | 
give it the wider publicity of the REcorDER in the hope that 
at least serious thought be provoked. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the question refers to Chinese 
boys. In America and Britain a boy preacher is considered a prodigy. 
Custom seems to indicate that the general sense of the people is against 
encouraging young lads to take upon themselves the office of. public 
speaker in any department. The interest aroused by striking exceptions 
marks these as extraordinary. Then the after-history of such prodigies 
has often cast doubt on the wisdom of. allowing their exceptional 
development along one line to bring them into positions for which they 
were otherwise unfitted. The objection applies in a special way to 
juvenile preachers. 

Nor is it necessary to bring evidence that boys are. > not oske allowed 
but encouraged to preach in China. I have repeatedly heard pupils from 
mission schools of upper primary and middle school grades addressing 
| meetings in South China. In many schools regular evangelistic work 
is carried on by students who go out in preaching bands. I am certain 
the same procedure would be condenmed if attempted by church schools 
at home. Why is it encouraged in China? 

The first reason that urges itself upon us is the great need China 
has of the Gospel. The har est is plenteous and the laborers few. 
Surely the use of any sincere agent is justifiable if the people can be 
reached. This argument appeals to me as an evangelist and a teacher 
of Chinese evangelists. There is a widely open door. People are ready 
to listen to these boys and applaud their efforts. Many of them seem 
sincere Christians. “Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings thou 
hast perfected praise.” ‘Would God that all the Lord’s people were 
prophets.”” One dreads the faintest appearance of it to what 
might be a Divine work. 

Why, then, do I raise the question ? I have nothing but commenda- 
tion for the fruitful personal evangelism carried on by Christian students 
among their non-Christian fellows. The addressing of students by 
their own leaders on religious topics has nothing objectionable in it as 
long as the teaching is the genuine experience of the speaker or 
represents his honest. aim. My query concerns the preaching of boys 
to audiences composed of men and women who are their elders. The 
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psychological situation is not affected by the number addressed. Picture 
a man in the audience of over fifty years of age. What effect is 
‘likely to be produced? With others present he doubtless admires the 
oratorical gifts of the lad, laughs at his stories, is held by his dramatic 
manner, and joins in the applause at the close of the address. But what 
real result follows in the hearer’s heart and life? Has the preacher 
deliberately cast his seed on the wayside in his ignorance ? Listen to 
Phillips Brooks. “Truth through personality is our description oj 
real preaching. The truth must come really through the person, not 
merely over his lips. It must come through his character, his affections, 
his whole intellectual and moral being.’ Is it possible for that boy to 
really preach to that man? Is there something wrong with this 
description of preaching, or is there something wrong with our practice 
in China? I[ grant there is a certain educational value in such work. 
The addresses given often contain a lot of general information and some 
Scriptural teaching. But preaching should be such as can be blessed to 
the conversion of men and women. There are many other avenues of, 
usefulness open to the earnest Christian boy. 

After long observation I have reached the conclusion it is not good 
for the lads themselves to have the greatness of public preaching thrust 
upon them. There is no doubt the average ability of Chinese boys 
in this direction would be considered extraordinary in other lands. They 
show such amazing self-confidence, have such remarkable memories, speak 
so glibly, and are often born actors. But these are not the constituent 
parts of a Christian preacher and may really be a serious handicap. 
Pride, jealousy, hypocrisy, self-will, often find a fruitful soil in the heart 
of the lad, and the responsibility for sowing these tares may, sadly 
enough, lie at the door of those who desired his highest good. 

The soul of a boy is a very delicate instrument. WwW hen allowed to 
take the place of a teacher in spiritual things before his elders he 1s 
tempted to speak beyond his own experience, and he does it at his grave 
peril. Holy things are apt to become commonplace to him. This danger 
dogs us all even after many years of service. There are, perhaps, boys 
who come through unscathed, but such exceptions do not weaken my 
argument. Does the work of preaching strengthen in them the fruit oi 
Christ’s Spirit—love. joy, peace, long suffering, kindness, goodness. 
faithfulness, meekness, self-control ? | 

We often ask why young men are not peered to the work of 
the Christian ministry. May it be that we unw ‘fittingly misdirect many 
of our most promising candidates by letting them become preachers 
prematurely? Is not the unique dignity of the preacher’s office as a mat 
sent from God and recognized by the Church endangered when any 
schoolboy can preach? Why equip expensive theological colleges and 
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require men to spend several years in study there if boys can 
do the work ? 

In spite of their peril some of these lads win through and come 
to our theological schools desiring to give their lives to the Christian 
ministry. In the practical training department of our college I am 
continually face to face with the fact that these students have been 
spoiled from a homiletic point of view before they reach the theological 
school, and in many cases it is almost impossible to correct their mistakes. 
They choose subject and material because these suit themselves rather 
than because they fit their audience. They use far too little Scripture 
in their addresses, practically ignoring the greater part of the Bible. 
Their illustrations are often too technical for general comprehension— 
an exhibition of their superior knowledge. Their appeal is to patriotic 
feeling rather than to a sinful heart. They have little respect for the 
dignity of their office and a fixed program for the conduct of worship. 
The address is everything, and prayers, hymns, and. Scripture reading 
are minor items with little relation thereto. Such faulty preaching 
habits have been found in their most impressionable years and are 
difficult to change. Yet if they are not changed the theological institution 
is charged with the preacher’s faults when he graduates. Where does 
the blame lie? Should boys preach? | 


Changes In | the Christian Literature World, in Twenty- 
one Years, 1900-1921 


D. MCGILLIVRAY. 


schools, the rise of the modern press, and the prosperity of 
printing establishments, the Revolution when China became a 
Republic and the Great War, these are the chief events leading 
to changes in the Literature World. Some of these had a favourable 


HE shale of the examination system, the substitution of modern 


result, while others reacted unfavourably to the cause of Christian 


Literature. As to the examination system, it was no longer possible 
to distribute literature to the candidates as they came out of the halls, 
and other means of reaching them had to be devised. As to modern 
schools, the prosperity of these and their rapid increase was entirely 
welcome to us because of the increase in the number of readers and the 
general intelligence of the people. The fact that a great many news- 
papers and magazines came into being was also to be welcomed, although 


_ for a time attention was diverted to them from our. magazines. The 
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fact that many business organizations ios printing were > successfully 
started and developed was also entirely to the good, because the Mission 
Presses are inadequate to do all the printing that is now being called 
for by the literature societies. The great overflow which they cannot 
cope with is easily handled by the huge presses that are now found in 
Shanghai. The Revolution, of course, put much literature out 
of date, as it presupposed the Manchu Government in power and a 
different kind of China as its reading public. Then also the Great 
War influenced literature seriously especially in its production and 
circulation and in other ways not yet clearly known. It ought to 
be noted that the rise of the modern newspaper has rendered possible 
the beginning during the period of an entirely novel and interesting 
method of disseminating Truth, viz..—the offering of suitable articles 
to the newspapers of the Republic. In the absence of the modern press 
it would have been impossible to do this. Turning to the Home Boards, 
we note that during this period a great deal of education had been going 
on to lead the Boards to lay greater stress on literature than they had 
ever done. At times this education does not seem to be far advanced, 
or to be bearing much fruit, but it will bear fruit, that is certain, 
although the results are still mostly in the future. 


Some of the marked changes during the period,— 


(1) We begin with the rage for school books, which made the 
fortune of some of the secular presses of the City. A few of the 
societies, which have school books on their lists, make a profit on these, 
to partially counteract the loss on the rest. These are crumbs which 
fall from the rich man’s table. Naturally the attention of the young 
public being concentrated on school books, necessary, of course, to pass 
examinations, they have little time for reading general literature, and 
the consequence has been the decline of the sales of books on science, 
history, geography, and such, published by Tract and Literature Societies, 
and the absorption of this trade by Chinese organizations. For years 
the missionaries had the monopoly of all kinds of knowledge, but that 
era has passed definitely away during the period under review. 


(2) It is encouraging to note that during this period, notwith- 
standing the struggle of Christian magazines against the competition 
of other reading matter, a number of Christian papers have arisen which 
- have entirely eclipsed in circulation the Christian papers of a previous 
era. For example, we have had the notable rise of the Tung Weng 
Pao, the Christian Intelligencer, which is nominally a Presbyterian paper, 
but is really interdenominational, and now has a circulation of seven 
thousand. A paper for children, Happy Childhood, or Fu Yu Pao, 
was also started during this time, and has attained the unprecedented 
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circulation of 6,200 copies monthly. — Besides, .the China for Christ 
Movement issues a Bulletin which has attained a very wide circulation, 
and better than all, a Chinese educated group in Peking have issued a 
paper called “The Life’ which promises great things. It is entirely 
under Chinese auspices, and this is the gratifying feature of it. Its 
contents are mainly apologetic. 

(3) Literature for women and children during this period has 


made vast strides. The Christian Literature Society, ten years ago, 
founded the Nu To Pao, or Woman’s Messenger, which still holds the 


field as. the only Christian woman’s paper. The Fu Yu Pao for 


children has been mentioned above. Formerly, there were few books 
specially for women and children, but now the number is increasing, 


hopefully though slowly, and the number of ladies who devote themselves 


to this is encouraging. 


(4) As to the kind of literature Siena there is little change. 
All writers must be very careful not to say anything disparaging about 
the Republic. Anti-opium and anti-footbinding literature has practically 
disappeared from our catalogue, but perhaps they must be revived. The 
Society founded by Mrs. Little, viz.—The Natural Foot Society died 
an unnatural death a long time ago, and the anti-footbinding literature 
also disappeared about the same time. The Christian Church is more 


awake to the freshness and up-to-dateness of literature than they were 


before, and are more or less inclined to cast aside books of an earlier 
date even as other Chinese young folks do. The reception accorded to 
Hasting’s Bible Dictionary was a very marked event of the period, over 
four thousand being ordered in advance by an eager public. A steady 
demand has continued, showing that the Chinese Church is calling for 
a higher grade of literature than ever before. At the same line, they 
are asking for better commentaries on the Bible. In the first decade 
they were satisfied with small commentaries like the Conference 
Commentary, but now they feel these to be inadequate, or more or less 
kindergarten type. They now want of the commentaries which refer to 
the original languages. They also demand a fresher apologetic than 
Martin’s ‘Christian Evidences” of 1862. It is regrettable that only a 
slight increase in original Chinese work is available, although the foreign 
workers are constantly endeavouring to discover .and encourage such 
original work. The next twenty years ought to show a vast improvement 
in this direction. 

(5) As to the changes in the style of writing, during the first 
half of the period there was practically no change, but in the last three 
years a marked evolution has taken place, characterized by demand for 


a simplification of the literary language, an advocacy of Mandarin as a 
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national organ, and also the birth of the phonetic system, brought out 
by the Government itself, and heartily supported by the missionary 
body generally. This means that the old Wenli has received a great 
shock, not at the hands of missionaries who meekly used to try to 
master it in addition to the colloquial, but at the hands of Chinese 
Reformers themselves. The profound Wenli of early days has vanished 
from Christian literature, and it is safe to say will never return. The 
simpler style, even in Wenli books, takes it place. The newspaper 
press of the country is falling into line also. The next twenty vears 
will show whether the Wenli is able to retain a place at all in the 
literature of the country, and if popular education is to proceed as 
rapidly as it should, there is no doubt but what a simpler stvle of speech 
will be found in all Christian literature. 


(6) During the early years of this period Chinese nominally 
shared the control in the governing bodies of the various societies. 
Our-complaint always was that they took little interest, leaving the 
work to the missionaries. There is a rapid change coming over them 
in this respect which is a hopeful sign. At one time it was thoughi by 
some Chinese that they had better control the socicties entirely 
but a saner view now prevails, viz..—that foreigners and Chinese should 
in equal numbers share the control of the governing body, and siape 
the policv of the Society. Of course, the Chinese, 1{ they share in 
the control, should contribute to the funds of these societies. This 
is an acknowledged principle in all branches of missionary work. 
Reversing the old maxim we say .“no representation without taxation 
or contribution.” 


(7) In the very early days literature was given away, and little. 
if any, sold. This was followed by a period when sale was agitated 
as the only wise policy, but during this period foreign philanthropist: 
invaded the field of literature, and by munificent gifts have made it 
possible to give away Christian literature of a certain type on a princely 
scale never dreamed of in the early days. Sales, however, are stil! 
relied upon by the societies who are always on the field. But there 
is coming to be a feeling amongst missionaries that more literature wil! 
have to be given away especially to non-Christians who do not understand 
what the contents of the books are, and therefore are unwilling to pay. 


(8) Union Movements. The various great events of the period 
have given an added impetus to all union movements in printing presses. 
selling agencies, and producing agencies alike. Unless union took place 
it was felt that the changed conditions could not be successfullv grappled 
with. Accordingly, two missionary printing pressses began to negotiate 


a for amalgamation, and finally united their selling agencies in one 
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company called The Mission Book Company. This should become 
the main distributing agency of al! the societies. The presses also 
stand in need of much enlarging. Meantime the overflow of work is. 
very great, and ts_entirely absorbed by the non-Christian presses. 
During the twenty years the various Tract Societies in China have made 
great strides towards amalgamation, and at least three are now centred 
in Hankow. At this time also was founded the Sunday School Union 
of China which has unified the lesson helps; up to that time these had 


been prepared by individual workers in many parts of China, thus 


leading to great duplication of work and needless expense. These have 
mostly yielded now to the Union Lesson Helps, to the great advantage 
of all Sunday School workers. The Christian Literature Society has 
also been an exponent of unity, because various denominations lend men 


to that Society in order that they may combine together to produce _ 
Christian literature. Beginning with 1899 the number of workers so 


lent began to increase, thus adding to the number of those who devoted 
their whole time to literary work. Alas, some of these workers died, 
and others have retired, so that the early promise of the century has 
passed away. Then the magic of Timothy Richard's lite attracted young 
men to join the C.L.S., and moved the Home Boards to give this 
prattical proof of their interest in Christian literature. Giants in literary 
work like Dr. Faber. Dr. Williamson, Dr.. Allen, and Dr. Richard 
have all passed away during these two decades; who will arise to take 
their place? 

(9) The most serious change in the literature situation during 
the period under review is undoubtedly the fact that the catalogues of 
all societies have been seriously depleted through the fact that many 
hooks have become out-of-date. In fact, the Revolution at one stroke 


put many books on ihe dead stock list, and the societies are not able to 


put new books in their place as fast as they become out-of-date. If this 
is not remedied the extinction of whole catalogues is only a matter ot 
time. The Boards at home must wake up to this tragical failure to keep 


‘up, much less add to, the books available tor non-Christian and for 


Christian use alike. The New Tide is too recent an event to understand 
fully its effect upon the literature situation, but the general result will 


doubtless be in the same direction as the earlier revolution. New books. 


will be demanded to meet the new situation, but the New Tide will 
eventually help the missionary aim by popularizing knowledge and 
simplifying its style for readers. 
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In the Hands of Chinese Robbers 


W. H. OLDFIELD 


OBBED, kidnapped, bound with ropes and with eighty other 
unfortunate captives led into the mountains by a robber band 
and finally escaped unhurt under a brisk fire from robber rifles; 
thus ended an eventful day filled with excitement, danger, and 

new experiences, but marked especially by God’s protecting care and the 
deliverance which He alone could give. | 

We had travelled but little this autunin because the country was 

so unsettled, but the time for the quarterly meeting of the Executive 
Committee was at hand and in response to a wire calling me to Wuchow 
I prepared to leave for that city. There was a long wait, but finally a 
boat prepared to leave and I got on board and started for Wuchow. 
The first night we anchored at the market town of Lohkeo which place 
has not a savory reputation. We reached the town early in the evening 
and I went on shore and posted a card home. [I did not like the looks of 
the place or the people and said so to a friend who was with me. 
However, we spent a peaceful night and at daylight the next morning 
we opened boat and were off. However, we had not gone more than 
three miles before we were set on by robbers and the firing began. There 
was commotion, of course, and as the bullets commenced coming through 
the sides of the boat most of the passengers left the upper berths and 
covered themselves up with their blankets. on the floor. I. did not 
realize the danger I was in and so remained in my berth. Another 
launch was ahead of us and was meeting the fire too, but in descending 
a rapid the launch ahead got fast and closed the road to us. The pilot 
tried to turn around and retreat but in so doing the boat ran aground. 
The other boat got loose and was off, but we were stuck and at the mercy 
of the robbers who poured a fusillade into the side of the boat, 
on which I was lying and the dust began to fly around my head as 
the bullets came whizzing through the boards. I was lying lengthwise 
with the others and squeezed myself in between a fat man and a thin | 
woman and put my handgrip at my head for protection. A few 
moments later my berth was pierced by three bullets, two of which 
would have hit me had I been in the berth; one in the head and the 
other in the hips. The third bullet was too high to hit me unless | 
had my knees up. A fourth bullet entered about two feet from my 
head and two more came whizzing through where I was lying. A 
bullet went through the left side of my open vest just where my heart 
is usually, but I do not know whether this was done when I had 
the vest for a pillow, or after I put the vest on. I had so many bullets 
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whistling around me all morning on the boat and on the land that I 
do not know just when the thing happened. The heel of my slipper 
which was under my pillow was also knocked off. For about half an 
hour the firing continued while the boatmen worked heroically to get 
the launch into deeper water, but in vain. She was stuck fast: the 
bullets resounded with a sickening thud as they entered the heavier timbers, 
while others sang in a minor key as they sped unhindered. through 
the sides of the boat. About four hundred shots were fired before 
the crew gave in and abandoned themselves to the mercy of the robbers. 

A lull came in the shooting and the robbers called for small boats 
to bring them out to the launch. I got up to have a peep and with 
that peep my heart sank. ‘The shore was lined with robbers, and they 
could be seen coming out of the grass away down the river while the 
murderous notes of their long bugles told plainly that it was a 
large band and well armed and organized. Personally I would savy 
there were about one hundred men, but others put the number up as 
high as three hundred. I saw the robbers would soon be on the boat 
and so I quickly put my watch in an inside vest pocket and a roll of 
bills down in the heel of one of my socks. Then in order to save a 
little clothing I hurriedly put on my two vests, coat and overcoat and lay 
down again with the others covering my head and — only a peek 
hole so I could see what was doing. 

When the robbers reached the boat there was the greatest uproar ; 
swearing, velling, threatening, crying and pleading for mercy. Some 
of the boatmen, I think, were beaten and three others were shot. At 
first the robbers seemed to be busy in the rooms at the front of the boat; 
on the lighter that carried the cargo, and in the large room occupied by 
the women. At last, however, they began to enter the general 
room where I with other passengers were lying covered up with our 
blankets. At first the robbers just went here and there and selected 
things they wanted, but before long they began to take blankets and 
coverlets, and my comforter was pulled. I got up and the robber 
searched me a little and then turned to the next passenger. When they 
started to take baskets and trunks I took my basket down from the nail 
on which it was hanging and placed it down before me on the floor. 
I offered to open the basket but the robbers evidently thought I was too 
obliging to have anything worth while and so shook their heads and 
‘passed on to others. The amount of loot taken was simply enormous. 
The launch contained over sixty cases of opium, each weighing approxt- 
mately 200 Ibs. and the greater half of this was taken by the robbers. 

It was not long before kidnapping began. Men were tied up with 
ropes around their necks and arms, while women were taken ainbeund. 
Presently, I was selected and I stepped out a captive. I thought I might 
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be held a prisoner for weeks and so asked if I might take my leather 
grip contaiming Bible, tracts, toothbrush, etc. This request was granted, 
but when the robbers saw the bag they made a grab for it. I quickly 
opened it for them and emptied the contents on the floor. But I held 
the grip in such a way that my purse and a roll of bills containing 
$160.00 entrusted to me by a business man to take for him to Wuchow, 
was retained inside and not noticed by the robbers... Several of the robbers 
made a scramble for the loose silver that fell out upon the floor, and 
while they picked up the money I picked up the papers and tracts and 
my Bible and put them back into the bag again. My captor noticed 
the tracts and asked me if I were a missionary, and when IT told him 
“Yes” he said he would let me go, and I went back and stood by my 
berth feeling like Ameleck. “Surely the bitterness of (kidnapping) is 


‘past.”’ 


The robbers worked very leisurely and were fully two hours in 


carryjng out their work. IT was left alone tor a long time while others 


all around me were tied up and led away. The tears of the women and 
the pleading of the men were all in vain. E:ntreaties were useless. ‘The 
least resistance was the signal for the rattle of rifles and the brandishing 
of knives. It seemed as if nearly evervbody was being taken, and soon 
one fellow rougher than the rest with a yell grabbed me by the collar. 
[ told him I was a missionary and had been let go once, but he said he 


«lid not care what T was he wanted me. He started to bind me and [| 


told him he did not need to do this as I would go quietly, but my request 


only brought forth harsher treatment and so | kept quiet and held out 


my arms to be bound. The rope was fastened around my neck and 
then my left arm was bound. The rope evidently was not long enough 
to bind both arms and so the right arm was left free. The robber then 
drew his knife and looked me over. I knew what he wanted as I had 
watched the performance on the other captives. Each prisoner had a 
small piece of his clothing cut off which the robber put in his pocket as 
an identification mark so that later when the captives were claimed each 
robber would know his own man. One or two robbers suggested that 
they shoot me at once as they had done three others on the boat, but the 
others said, “No, take him along.” A piece of my trousers was then 


ccut and 1 was told to stand aside, and wait for the small boat to come 


to take me ashore. | 
All human hope had fled. I had been shown no preferences, but 


had been roughly handled and roped up like the others and what was 
before me I did not know. I did know, however, that, “*Man 1s immortal 
till his life’s work is done,” and that the God of Elisha who surrounded 
the trusting prophet with unseen chariots of fire could do the same for 
me, and so I quietly stood and waited for the next order. While waiting 
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thus I whispered to a passenger to kindly pick up anything I might have 
left after the robbers had gone, and hand it over to our mission giving 
them the details of the robbery and notifying Mrs. Oldfield that I 
had been taken. 

I was still standing there when one of the soled found a box 
containing two large Chinese cakes and when he began to eat I asked 
him for some as I had had no breakfast. The robber broke off a great 
big chunk and tossed it to me and I divided it with other unfortunetes 
like myself. Then later as we were going down the back steps of the 
hoat the robbers stopped at the kitchen for some noodles, and I asked 
for a bowl too. I had to gulp the noodles down hurriedly for the 
robbers were urging us to be quick, and the small boat was back for 
another load. 

The boatmen pitied me as . they watched me being tied up and Later 
led away, but they could not voice their sympathy and were powerless 
to help. As each boatload of prisoners and booty reached the shore the 
robbers and their captives started off on their journey. I was in the 
second last boat to land and there were five other captives tied up in 
the boat with me. While crossing to the shore I busied myself by baling 
out the boat. We were landed on a small island and had to wade a 
long way to shore. [| asked permission to take off my shoes to cross 
the stream, but this was refused twice, but I asked again and told the 
robbers that leather shoes when wet were too slippery to walk on the 
wet stones, and my guard then gruftly consented, but hurried me and 
told me to keep on my socks. Little did that robber know how glad I 
was to obey that order. He did not know that down in ithe heel of 
one sock was a roll of bills that he would like to have. 

When we reached the shore I did not take time to put on my shoes, 
but walked in my stocking feet and carried my overcoat in one hand and 
my leather grip in the other. We followed the river for some distance 
and then turned in among the hills and walked on into the mountains 
toward the robbers’ den, and what awaited us we did not know. 

As we walked along I could tell by the sun and the position of 
my shadow that we were travelling about northwest. I took mental 
note of the different landmarks, hills, trees, rocks, etc., so that I would 
know which way to travel if | ever got away. I did not expect, however, 
to escape very soon. All natural help was vain. 

It was hard tramping made the more so by our wet clothing, and 
as we were hurried along my bare feet were cut by the sharp stones that 
lined the rugged paths, and caused me at times to limp a little. But 
the pain was almost forgotten in the new sounds and scenes that greeted 
us at every turn, and the thought of the uncertain fate that possibly 
awaited us before our journey was ended. I confidently expected that 
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the Lord would see me through though whether or not I might have to 
spend weeks a captive in the mountains I did not know. 3 

The crowd of captives bound with ropes around neck and arms, 
and the captors with their stolen booty and urging the captives to walk 
faster, and striking them with stones or sword, presented quite a picture, 
and I thought as I walked along that after passing through these 
experiences I would like to preach on the Babylonian captivity. The 


ropes around the captives’ necks and my own especially reminded me 


of Dr. Mantle’s illustration of the political prisoners in England. I 
forgot the illustration, but I remembered the rope. 

The robber that was following me did not hit me, but he gave my 
grip some terrific cracks with an old style executioner’s sword as he 
yelled, “Fi-ti,’ hurry up. Soon I had a hole pounded in the side of 
my grip and fearing lest my legs might get the next bang by mistake I 
walked faster and got ahead of the next prisoner. 

‘We had travelled for some time when we came to the foiot of 
a high hill the top of which was enclosed by a high earthen wall. We 
could see ahead. that the robbers were occupying this hill, and also 
other smaller hills around it from the summits of which thev could 
see all over the country and watch the roads running in different 
directions. Robbers laden with booty could be seen ascending 


the highest hill to the enclosure above, and we could hear distant 


shooting to the north and thought, perhaps, the robbers were attacking 
another boat. 
When we reached the foot of the highest hill, one who seemed to 
be a robber chief came down, signal flag in hand, and consulted with 
our men as to what route we should go. We-had a moment’s rest and 
then started off again, this time the robbers going before and behind 
while the captives were kept in the center. We had not travelled a 
great distance when bullets began to soar over our heads. Another halt 


‘was called and then we were hustled off the path and through the long 


grass to the right. We passed through a small cornfield and as we 
did so bullets came crashing through the corn and then for the first 
time I realized that soldiers were coming to our rescue and that a fight 
was on between them and the robbers. It was becoming evident that 
our crowd had to change its course and retreat. The retreat began but | 
every now and then we had to drop to the ground as bullets were whistling 
past us every minute. The running threw us into disorder and conse- 
quently we were not as well guarded as betore. The robbers threatened 
to shoot anyone who attempted to get away and I knew my chances of 
escape were slim. In the crowd a Chinaman might dodge to one side 
for a moment unobserved, but not so a missionary dressed in American 


costume. I knew therefore that an unsuccessful attempt to get away 
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might mean instant death, and so I kept close beside my armed guadians. 
I ran when they ran, stopped when they stopped, ducked when they 
ducked. They probably guessed by the way I yielded to them in 
everything that I was a married man. That yielding spirit, however, 
was all on the outside. Inside I had a few little thoughts that I was 
keeping to myself and anxious for an opportunity to put them into 
operation. Finally after a run and a brief pause we started on again. 
{ feigned to start with the rest, but didn’t and as the robbers were on 
the run they did not notice me for a moment and grip in hand, I turned 
and darted backward through the long grass. When at last I poked my 
head up I could see the approaching soldiers, but in the distance, in the 
excitement they mistook me for a robber and leveled their rifles to fire. 
Down I went to Mother Earth and crept along a little further. Three 
soldiers ran toward me with rifles ready to shoot, but when they came 
closer they saw I was a captive and lowered their guns. 

By this time the robbers had noticed that several prisoners were 
escaping and they turned a brisk fire in our directions. The ground was 
stirred up around us by the bullets and the soldiers told us to run and 
they ran with us. When we had gotten out of range of the robbers’ 
rifles the soldiers grabbed us and searched us for money. My grip was 
opened and shoes, mouth organ and other things that the (first) robbers 
had missed were taken and then I was unbound and the rope taken off my 
neck and arms,. Later the soldiers pitied me and gave me back my shoes. 

The robbers could be plainly seen standing on the hillside but the 
soldiers did not molest them further as they said their own ammunition 
was insufficient. They therefore left the robbers with their other captives 
and with the loot which they had recovered for themselves they returned 
in triumph to the shelter of their barracks and to the opiwmn pipes which 
hey had left behind. 

The robbers were left on the hilltop in full sight of everybody. 
he hill could have easily been surrounded and that crowd of robbers 
aptured, but the soldiers said they had used up their ammunition and 
vere outnumbered. Five other captives escaped in a similar manner 
and after being searched we were all taken back by the soldiers to their 
eadquarters at Lohkeo where we were given water to wash and some-— 
hing to eat. 

This’ is the biggest robbery that has occurred on the river for years. 
Kidnapping was on a large scale, about fifty men and thirty women and 
irls being taken, while everybody on the boat suffered more or less. 
‘he captain alone of all the crew escaped. As soon as the robbers reached 
he boat they searched for the captain, but at the first sign of danger he 
ad jumped out of bed and partly by boat and- partly by wading he got to 
e shore under a brisk fire and ran to the nearest market town three miles 
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away and gave the alarm. However, it was early in the morning and 
the soldiers had not yet eaten their morning rice. This, of course, mus: 
- be attended to first. Vegetables and meat were bought and the rice 
. put on the fire to boil and when it was cooked all sat down to a hurried 
, meal, while all the time three miles away men and women were being 
: murdered, robbed, tied up and led away to robber haunts in the mountains, 
The very hill that the robbers occupied could be plainly seen from the 
market town where the soldiers were leisurely preparing for the rescue 
: Of course it would have been more dangerous to have attacked the 
robbers while they were looting; far safer to wait until they had gotten 
away with their booty and then fire a few shots from the rear. 

Other military centers were also notified, but were alike dilatory. 
One walled city within eight miles of the robbery was notified by special 
messenger and eighteen hours later the official arrived with his brave: 
fully armed and anxious for the conflict. 

* Word was also sent to the city of Liuchow. Here are stationed 
over two thousand soldiers. When the authorities heard of the robbery 
the city was thrown into a state of excitement and a government gunboat, 
with maxim guns and a company of soldiers were sent posthaste downy 
_ the river. They came within sight otf the robbers, saw their fires burning i 
on the hilltop, knew that the passengers who had been taken captive aim 
few hours before could not be far away, yet the soldiers turned u-@@ 
concernedly away and enquired for the remainder of the opium which 
the robbers had not been able to carry away, and having secured twenty- i 
seven cases of the drug it was placed on board the gunboat and boat andi 
the soldiers returned to the city proud of their noble rescue and anticipating Him 
the rewards that might await them for their deeds of gallantry!! § 

Later soldiers were sent to the boat to secure the baggage left by the ii 
passengers when they were taken captive, and carry back the loot that 
was piled up on the shore which the robbers could not carry away. This 
they did, but on the return journey one could see here and there them 
loads placed down upon the road while the soldiers picked out what they 
wanted and ran away and hid it for themselves before continuing thes 
journey. 

Many of the passengers lost their all. One gentleman of means 
had recently retired from official life and with his entire family wa: 
moving to Canton for safety. ‘There were fifteen in his family and 
all of them taken captive and led away. The one gentleman and his 
wife walked until they could walk no further and when crossing a stream 
fell down exhausted. The robbers pulled them up by the ropes around 
their necks and urged them on, but they soon fell down again. Finally 
they were left by the roadside and eventually found their way back to 
the boat. Later two of the younger sons were released, but eleven 0! 
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the family, mostly girls or young women, were taken away and have not 


been heard of. since. 

Another family, out of a household of twenty-two, only six escaped 
leaving sixteen unaccounted for. 

My own losses were not so heavy owing to the fact that the robbers 
did not seem to care for American clothing. They took my heavy winter 


overcoat and other things to the value of about one hundred doHars, but 


later I received a small rebate for while running with the robbers I saw 
a roll of bills in the path. I paused a second and looked at it, but money 
had little attraction for me just then. I thought, of course, to-night I 
will be bound hand and foot and probably searched again when my watch 


| and the money in my socks will be taken from me. But another thought 


entered my head and so hastily snatching up the roll I put it in my vest 
pocket and ran on with the others. When I got away from the robbers 
I counted the roll and found it contained thirteen dollars, Canton notes. 
It was enough money to buy something to eat and to pay my way back 


home and convinced me as never before that thirteen is not an unlucky 


number. Praise the Lord. 

During the hours of excitement and danger I did not feel any 
particular pain, but when the excitement was over for days after the 
arm that had been bound had a funny feeling that reminded me that 
I had been kidnapped. Wading the cold river.and later streaming with 
perspiration as we were hurried over the paths and through the fields 
brought on such a dreadful cold that for days | could not speak above 
a whisper, but my heart bubbled over with joy as | thought of the great 


deliverance God had given me and of possible future years of service 


in this interesting field should the Lord tarry. 

People who think missionary life 1s humdrum or monotonous 
ought to come to South China, to the wilds of Kwangsi. Here there 
is enough excitement and danger to satisfy the most venturesome. But 


though :— 


“Oft in danger, off in woe 
Onward Christian, onward go, 
Let not fears your course impede 
Great your strength if great your need.” 
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The Woman’s Viewpoint 


(Continuing “ Woman’s Work in the Far East”) 


Women and the Church 


RUTH CHENG 


HENEVER the word “‘woman”’ is mentioned it is impossible 
for the Chinese not to think of the long, tragic history in its 
connection. For centuries the Chinese women have been so 
bound socially, legally, and economically that they have become 

dependent upon and submissive to men. They have been conquered 

and restricted by men so that they have become men’s parasites. 

Fortunately in recent years, owing to the instillation of knowledge, the 

change of thought, and the consciousness of people this system of 

restriction has been gradually improved. From the physiological, 
psychological, and ethical points of view, such a state of affairs cannot 
be tolerated in the present world. Women should not be put under the 
subjection of men. They have their individual good qualities, and their 
individual responsibilities. They should have the same kind of position 
as men. Their abilities should have equal opportunity for development 
as those of men. Taking the economic and social conditions into 
consideration the position of women is extraordinarily important, for 


‘social progress and economic development depend entirely upon the 


individual development. The reason of their social depression is due 
to the fact that half of the individual constituents in society are deficient, 
ignorant, retrogressive and lifeless. The question of the place of women 
in social life, therefore, cannot be dismissed without much study. 
Education is now transforming those women who were passive, 
bound, dependent, and lifeless into active, free, independent and lively 
constituents of society. In social relations they understand their rights 
as well as their responsibilities. “They have come out from their dark, 
unhappy. limited little world and entered into the bright, free and 
boundless big world. They want to lead a life with human rights and 
render their service to the welfare of humanity. On one hand _ these 
women are keen to the new civilization while on the other hand they 
realize their responsibility toward society. Despite the fact that women 
of this type are rare in China to-day vet the number is daily increasing. 
These women want to obtain opportunities for developing their natural 


/ 


*As given at the National Christian Conference. 
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abilities in society. They wish also to lend their aid in improving 
social conditions. Although sometimes they are inefficient in their 
work because of lack of experience, yet they are commendable for their 
untiring and energetic effort. Sometimes they may be too hasty, but 
we believe that through hardships they may learn to reach their proper 
place. Sometimes they may not be very clear about the meaning of 
service or sacrifice but their zealous effort and energetic spirit. cannot 
very well be slighted. It is unnecessary for me to comment in detail 
upon what Chinese women have done in recent vears—their spirit of 
service and their devout patriotism. They do all this because they wish 
to gain what should be theirs—their position, their rights and their 
duties in.the society. 

The women in the Church have also been affected by this new 
life and new thinking. This is by no means a new subject in the 
Church, however, as wherever Christianity goes one of the Church 
activities is to elevate the position of women. I am afraid that the word 
“elevation” is but a relative term, that is, to make the position of 
women higher than it was before. Even this has not yet Leen 
satisfactorily done. Perhaps it is done in the “next to the best” and 
not in the “‘best’” way. Have we not found how Christ, the Leader 
of the Church, handed His most precious doctrine to women, how He 
gave the best opportunity to women so that they could give their 
contribution to the Kingdom of God? Does not the present Chinese 
Church suffer deeply from the pain of wrong conditions? Do we realize 
that the unprogressive state in the Church is due to the iact that the 
women in the Church have not the opportunity of enjoying their privileges 
to the full? 


The following are some of the problems which the present Chinese 
Church should study without delay: 


1. Does the present Chinese Church really respect women? 

The word “respect’”’ here does not mean anything on the surface but 
something real. I do not mean “respect”? in connection with etiquette, 
as women are respected in the Western countries. [or instance, men 
showing their respect for women, take off their hats, offer their seats 
when they see them, and other outward signs of courtesy. Whenever 
questions arise which concern politics, society and important organizations 
women are not allowed to take part. Of course, these things are 
not created by the Church but by the social customs. If the Church 
people realize the fact that this kind of respect will be of no practical 
use then it can be improved. But if the Church continues to adopt this 
way of respecting the Chinese women I iear they can never be satisfied 
in connection with their personal responsibilities and. rights. 
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p 2. Regarding the illiterate women in the Church. | 
f The number of illiterate men members of the Chinese Church is 
. not small, but the number of women adherents who can neither read 
4 nor write is even greater. Because of this fact, a good many women 
, cannot study the Bible. Since they are unable to read the Bible their 


- 


< 


knowledge about the experience of Christ and the history of religions 
becomes limited. Naturally they cannot hold responsibility in their 


service to the Church. 
this question. 


a. 


4. 
None of the questions mentioned above 


_making of its plans. 


I wonder what will be the best way to deal with 


Regarding Church Government. 


In the Chinese Church at present, in some places women are 
given the right to speak in conferences as well as the opportunity 
to plan for the work of the Church. But in some places women 
are still considered as incompetent to do these things. Only 
the men members or men officers of the Church are empow ered 
to deal with this kind of work. 


People in some places think that the ordination of women is 
out of the question and women pastors are simply impossibilities. 
{ do not intend to advocate that the Church ought to have 
women pastors, but I would simply like to ask the reason why 
women cannot have such rights. If the Western Church because 
of historical development and other reasons has adopted such 
an attitude, has the Chinese Church the same reason tor doing 
so? [i the ancient Church with sufficient reasons, considered 
that women could not have such rights are those reasons 
sufficient enough to be applied to the present Church? 


Taking for example the much discussed National Christian 
Council I wish to ask whether women are taking part in the 
Will it be satisfactory to have a certain 
percentage of women in the Council? Are men and women 
on the same plane in it and are their opportunities equal? Or 
will the women just be the dependents in the Council? “Same 
plane” and “equal’’ do not mean they should have the same 
number of delegates, which will be an utter impossibility, but 
they mean the equality of opportunity of both men and women 
in practice and in promoting the advance of the Church. 


Equality of higher education for both’ men and women. 
will be accomplished it 


there are no proper leaders. The duty of the Church is to take in those 
who have qualifications for leadership, and give them a proper education 
and an opportunity for seli-development. | 
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Of course, I do not mean that everybody can be a leader and every 
one can utilize her higher education to the best advantage. But if we 
examine the present Church and the social conditions of China we realize 
that women leaders are unavailable. Moreover, most of the women 
leaders in the Church to-day are unable to meet the needs of the thinking 
women in society. If the Church fails to keep pace with the tide of 
social civilization and provide leaders who can meet present needs, the 
work of the Church may be greatly affected. 

In view of the above considerations, I appeal to all of you to pay atten- 
tion to the training of women leaders by giving them the fullest, best, and 
most appropriate sort of opportunity. To women in general, give 
a widely diffused training so that all Church members, both men 
and women, may have equal opportunity and bear the same responsibility. 

I wish also to appeal to the women of the Church not to be indifferent 
to those responsibilities. We must fulfil our responsibilities as a part 
of Christ and with Christ as the Head, let us build the Church in China. 


Obituaries 


Marcus Mackenzie, M.D., Edmund Fallows Lawson, M.B. 


N June 11th, Dr. E. F. Lawson died of what was diagnosed as 
pneumonic plague, contracted while attending a similar case. 
0} On June 18th, Dr. Marcus Mackenzie also died of this disease, 
contracted probably while attending Dr. Lawson. This double 

loss under such tragic circumstances is deeply felt. 
Dr. Mackenzie was born in 1871 in Dublin. He came to China 
as a Clergyman and a Doctor in the year 1897 under the Dublin University 


Fukien Mission, and was located in Funing. In February 1904 he 


married Miss A. E. M. Aston of the C.E.Z.M.S., Honghwa, who died © 
in October of the same year. In 1909 he married Miss Ethel Skegg, 


also of the C.E.Z.M.S., Foochow, who died in August 1911. By his 


second wife he leaves one son, Marcus, a boy of eleven years of age, who 
is at school in England. To him we render our loving sympathy. Dr. 
Mackenzie served in the R.A.M.C. from 1916 to 1919. 

Dr. Lawson, though he joined the Mission in 1912, had only spent 


- about five years in Fukien. Part of that time was spent in Funing, 


ior he also was a member of the Dublin University Mission, and part in 
Foochow. He had to go home twice for special reasons, and the second 
time, which was during the war, he joined the R.A.M.C. and only 


returned to Fukien a year ago. 
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Rev. A. Elwin 


Rev. A. Elwin died in London on May Ist, 1922, in his seventy- 
sixth year. He was for forty years a missionary of the C.M.S. in 
China. He arrived in China in 1807, was the second missionary to 
take up work in Hangchow and the first to erect a foreign residence 
there. He did pioneer work in many places never before entered by 
a white man. In 1895 he became C.M.S. Secretary located in Shanghai. 
In 1902 he became Secretary to the Church Literature Society for China 
with headquarters in London. Mr. Elwin always knew how to speak 
about his missionary work and did great work along this line. He 
deeply loved the Chinese people and has left behind him a fragrant 
name. One of his sons is connected with the work for Chinese students 


in Tokyo, Japan, and another is a doctor in India. His daughter had 


charge of an orphanage for fifteen years and is at present headmistress 
of the Shanghai Municipal Council School for Giris. 


Dr. Andrew Young 


Dr. Andrew Young is the third doctor which the English Baptist 
Mission in Shensi has lost through typhus. He came to Tsinanfu 
in 1905 and was early known for his deep spirituality. His zeal was 
untiring resulting in frequent expenditure of physical and emotional 
energy. He spent himself utterly for his patients. Chinese, American, 
British and Swedish residents all called on him. Protestants, Scan- | 
dinavians, Francescans, Mahommedans, Buddhists, Confucianists and 
Taoists were numbered among his friends. The deaths of Stanley 
Jenkins and Cecil Robertson through the same disease left him in 
charge of the always overcrowded Tsinanfu Hospital. Dr. Young came 
to China after a term spent in the Congo and somewhat later in Itie 


‘than the average missionary, yet he acquired a good working knowledge 


of the Chinese language. On account of the sweetness of his character 
he was called “Saint Andrew.” He left behind a widow and three 
young children, who, with many friends, will ever miss his kindly 
ministrations. 


Miss Anna V. Blough 


On May 9, 1922, the woman’s evangelistic work of China lost an 
able and faithful worker by the death of Miss Anna V. Blough, who 
came to China in 1913. During the famine of 1920-21 she was chiei 
recruiting officer for the Red Cross Relief Work of this district where 
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twenty thousand famine laborers were employed in road building. She 
had been teaching classes of village women all winter and spring and 
had large plans for the future. During one of these classes she was 
taken with the dread disease typhus. 


Our Book Table 


STUDIES IN THE CHINESE Drama. By Kate Buss. Boston, The Four Seas Co. 1922. 


On the first flyleaf we read: “One thousand copies only of that 
took have been printed on old style book paper and the type distributed 
in the month of January 1922.” The cover is attractive with a red back 
and upper edge, the rest in deep yellow. The size (934 x 63% in.) makes 
it inconvenient to mail, unless well protected. The margins of the letter- 
press are wide as befit a de luxe book. We know nothing and are told 
nothing of the author (“a newspaper woman’’), except that she is in- 


the Origin of the Chinese Drama, Types of Plays and Characters, the 
Actors, the Music, Costumes, and Customs, with the Religious Influence 
of the Drama. Among the twenty-seven illustrations are some fine representa- 
tions of leading actors, but many others are woodcuts of Chinese gods, 
characters, and symbols. Numerous writers onthe Chinese drama have 
been consulted, and there are copious quotations especially from the 
French. The influence of the French language indeed is predominant, 
emperor being printed emperour, elaborate, elabourate, humorous, humourous, 
interior, interiour, etc. 4 

The orthography of Chinese names is bewildering, as a ‘Gai 
Kung (?) Tae Keih for the ‘great extreme’ T’ai Chi. Chien Lung is 
called (page 49) a “Ming Emperour.” There is a “Tsur dynasty,” as 
well as well as a “Hue dynasty.” It is a great exaggeration to say 
(page 72) that “Chinese villages are few which do not have at least one 
annual series of dramatic performance.” Tens of thousands of “villages” 
are mere hamlets too small and too poor to afford such luxuries; but on 
the other hand several villages may combine and divide the expense. The 
book is interesting, but rather inconsequential. The author concludes by 
observing that it is “a disturbing and vital question whether or not the 
republican government will corrupt the imperial drama to destroy such 
unparalleled stage traditions.” | 


Ai & 


Tur Betts of THE Bice Pacopa. The Strange Enchantment of a Chinese Doctor. 
By Jean Carter Cocuran. Westminster Press. Pp. 261. 


Miss Cochran has written a melodramatic but very Chinese tale 
which in defiance of the boycott is strung upon verses heading each 


chapter which are taken from Alfred Noyes’ “The Flower of Old Japan.” 
It is a story, located apparently in Nanking some years ago, of the kid- 
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napping of the small daughter of a Chinese nobleman, her rescue by a 
mission, and subsequent pursuit in China and even overseas, by professional 
kidnappers through the most amazing and improbable circumstances. It is 
entertaining reading for a summer’s day but would, one would judge, 
give a very distorted impression of the probabilities of life here to a 
reader unfamiliar with China. : 


THE STREET oF Precious Pearts. By Nora Waun. The Woman's Press, New York. 
Price, Gold 75 cents. 


This story is a good illustration of Chinese life and the effect thereon 
of Western civilization. Kuei Ping, around whom this story evolves, 
having been educated in a foreign mission school, imbibes the Western 
idea of freedom and tries to introduce it into her own life. For a time 
all is well, but her happiness wanes when her husband falls a victim to 
the drug habit, and then even Christianity is forgotten and Kuei Ping 
again worships the ancient Chinese idols. The circumstances which 
lead her back to Christ and to building a Christian school and church 
make a very interesting story. This book would be greatly appreciated by 
the children of the home country, who love the direct facts of Eastern live 
devoid of unnecessary detail. 


= 


A Stupent’s Puinosopyy or Revicion. By Wittram K. Wricut. Macmillan Co., 

New York. 

This book of 463 pages, including notes, is an attempt to study 
religion from a scientific viewpoint. It is difficult to summarize it. 
{n the main its chief use is that it gives a résumé of the ideas and books 
of many of the leading thinkers on religious problems: the author's 
opinions are not very prominent. It, of course, treats religion from the 
viewpoint of evolution. Its theistic conclusions will be unsatisfactory to 
many people. The book attempts to answer the question, “What is a 
Christian and what is the function of Christianity?’ The author shows 
that life has a purpose and that the universe is teleological. He attempts, 
however, to take a middle ground between determinism and indeterminism. 
The book is undoubtedly an attempt to bring together somewhat the 
implications of science and religion including Christianity. To study ‘it 


“helps one understand both the possibilities and the limitations of science 


with regard to religion. Furthermore, it clarifies some of the actual 
problems facing the religious world to-day. The’ author savs he has 
never endeavoured to change anyone’s religious convictions and has usually 
advised students who have consulted him to continue in the religious 
faith and associations in which they have been. brought up unless new 
convictions render this impossible. We think this book will help produce 
sympathy and toleration for those who arrive at different religious 
conclusions from oneself, which the author thinks is a primary essential 
for the modern advocate of religion. It is intended to be used as a basis 
on which one may work out a personal religious philosophy. We are 
inclined to think. however, that one would have to be well advanced in 
the subject to be able to develop it further. The book helps one realize 
the supreme importance of making Christ the starting point for ethical 


and religious thinking. 
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EpUCATION AND CHINESE AGricuLTURE. By Kenyon L. Burtterrreco, A.M.,; LLD. The 
China Christian Educational Association, Shanghai. Pp. 62. Mex. 30 cents. 


_ This is Dr. Butterfield’s full report on Agricultural Education in 
China; a summary of it appears in the regular report of the Education 
Commission. One can only secure an adequate understanding of China’s 
educational problem in agriculture by reading the full report. Dr. 
Butterfield has given a new impetus to Agricultural Education in both 
Christian and Government circles. His recommendation to the Govern- 
ment that an Agricultural Conference be held for the purpose of work- 


}ing out an all China Agricultural Program became an accomplished fact 


at Tsinan on July 4th-7th of thi’ year, 

Part I of the report summarizes the work now being done under 
Christian. auspices and cites the interest which is rapidly growing in 
Agricultural Missions. | 

Part II is the report to His Excellency, the Vice-Minister of Educa- 
tion, Peking. Here the Rural Problem in China is treated under such 
main divisions as; the land question, labor efficiency, possible improve- 
ments in production, some economic problems, social life, etc. Under 
the topic, “The Task of Agricultural Education” the following subjects 
are given as being involved in the process of endeavoring to educate the 
farm people of China; Ist, The village school, 2nd, Agriculture as material 
in general education, 3rd, Vocational agriculture, 4th, Middle school 
agriculture, 5th, Agricultural colleges, 6th, Teaching method, 7th, Train- 
ing of teachers of agriculture, 8th, Graduate work, 9th, Training abroad, 
10th, Adult education, 11th, Illiteracy. 12th, Girls and women in relation 
to agricultural education, 13th, Investigation, 14th, World agriculture. 
Seven practical suggestions -for early endeavor are also given. 

Part IIT deals with the plan of agriculture in a system of Christian 
education. The “slogan” of the agricultural work should be: “To help 
Christianize the farm villages of China.” Dr. Butterfield carefully out- 
lines the different types of agricultural education that the church should 
undertake as well as regions in which it should be done. 

After reading the report, one cannot but feel that the problem has 
been dealt with in a broad and far-sighted manner. Dr. Butterfield has 
made a real contribution to the cause of agricultural education in China. 

The reader should note that Part Ii is printed in Chinese and may 
by secured from the College of Agriculture, Southeastern University, 
Nanking, or from the College of Agriculture and Forestry, University of 


Nanking, Nanking. 


ReLicious Epucation. By Wacter Published in 1909 by The 
Young Churchman Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Religious Education is what its author suggests in the subtitle. a 
Comprehensive Textbook. Dr. Smith has attempted to cover the entire 
field of Education as it applies to Religious Education, especially in the 
Sunday School. Some of the large topics treated are the Aim of Educa- 
tion, Child Study and the Psychology of Adolescence, Methods of 
Teaching, the Curriculum, School Organization and Administration, and 
History of Education. Quotations from many writers in these fields are 
used freely and the book is a composite of the views held fiiteen years 
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ago. it might prove useful to a busy worker who has had no training 
m Religious Education and who has little time for extensive reading 
on the subject. 3 | 


SEX—FOR PAREN® AND TEACHERS. By WiLttAM Leranp M.D. Publishers, 
The Macmillan Company, New York. G. $3.00. | 


Parents and teachers nowadays have many aids towards the difficult 
task of training young people in sex hygiene. The present volume forms 
a valuable contribution to the literature of the subject, treating with 
special fullness the physiological side. It will help many who feel 
hampered in speaking of these matters because their own information 
is vague and incomplete. A striking feature is the number of excellent 


illustrations and the clearness with which the whole subject of sex rela- 


tions and reproduction is treated, first in plants, then in well-chosen 


examples from insect life, then in fishes, then in mammals and man himself. 


The effect is certainly calculated to demonstrate to the reader the wonders 
of Nature and the greatness of Him who made man and beast. The 
author deals with the problems of adolescence and adds helpful chapters 
on terminology, heredity, Mendel’s law and eugenics. A most useful book. 


— 


THE Sworp ok THE Cross. #y Kinpy Pace. George H. Doran Co.. New York. 
CG. $1.20 net. 


“The Sword or the Cross” is an interesting and instructive treatise 
on the social problems of drink, slavery, and, particularly of war. The 
views of Jesus on these matters are brought forth to support the author’s 
statements and afford much enlightenment. On the whole, Mr. Page treats 
the subject of war delicately and sympathetically. Not everyone, however, 
will agree with his championship of conscientious objectors. Conscientious 


_ objection and every possible step to avert war is a splendid doctrine, but 


when war is actually at one’s door it does not seem feasible to every one that 
any law or principle, spiritual or secular, should forbid fighting for the 
cause of right. The general broad outlook of this book will gain for it 


widespread appreciation. 


Tue HisrorRIANS AND THE ENGLISH REFORMATION. JOHN Stockton Pp. 
VIII-307. U.S. $2.50. Milwaukee, The Young Churchman Co. 


This book is a criticism and complaint against the interpretation 
given in many histories and especially in the teaching in American schools 
and colleges concerning the effect of the Reformation in England upon 
the historical continuity of the English church. The author’s point of 
view is, to quote Freeman, that “legally and historically the English 
church before the Reformation and the church ,after the Reformation are 
one and the same body.” Macaulay especially, and perhaps the majority 
of historians following him, are held responsible for the view most 
prevalent in America “that at the Reformation the old Church was 
banished and in its stead a new Church was founded.” Admittedly the 
question is one of fine historical interpretation reaching back into situations 
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antedating the Reformation itself. The author feels that in the modern 
teaching of history in schools and colleges, at least a modest reserve should 
be maintained on such a moot problem—especially as it touches the religious 
sensibilities of a section of the American people. So far as our public 
schools are concerned, with their principle of the unchallenged minimum 
as to religious teaching, there may be some basis for the author’s complaint. 
But it must be evident that to attempt a strictly neutral presentation is 
neither easy nor altogether satisfactory. Certainly in the higher study 
of history, such a question for most students ceases to be a religious 
question and becomes one for scientific historic research. Suspended 
judgment here is not to be sought. The book will be of interest to those 
whose faith sets store by such matters as historical continuity. To 
others admiration of the assiduous labor of the author will be mingled 
with wonder at the object upon which it is expended. The Church of 
England seems to them just about the same, whether its external organiza- 
tion originated at the time of Henry VIII or reaches back in some unique 
relationship to pre-Reformation Christianity. | 

PERops. 


Arrica IN THE MakinG. By H. D. Hooper. United Council for Missionary Educa-— 
tion, Edinburgh House, Eaton Gate, London, S. W. 1. Price 2/-. 


This book gives glimpses of problems which now confront the 
Christian movement in Africa. It would be useful for classes in mission 
study and students who know enough English to read it direct. It will 
also furnish information for addresses. All too little is known by 
Chinese Christians of the Christian movement abroad.. The book is 
well illustrated, showing the influence of Western civilization as well as 


of Christianity. 


Minnie J. Reynotps. How Man Conguerep Nature. New York, The Macnullian 
Co. 1921. Pp. 241. 16 mo. i 


The title well describes this book. It tells for children a part of 
the story told by Mr. Wells in his Outline of History. It describes the 
evolution of tools, domestication of animals and plants, and the development 
of clothing, houses, money, and—‘the greatest conquest of all’”—the 
spiritual elements of civilization which made the material development 
possible. The story is told in straightforward plain English, which can 
he read by students in their third vear of English study. It is attractively 
illustrated. The matter is interesting and simple but not childish. The 


book has been used with satisfaction by several schools in China. 
B. G. 


MM % %. (Jesus Curist). By Dr. W. Doucras Macxenzir, Hartford. (Dr. D. 
MacGiiitvray, translator.) Chinese Literature Society, Shanghai Mandarin. 126 


S8vo. pages. 15 cents Mex. 
This excellent translation should need no further commendation 


than the fact that the original appears in Hasting’s Dictionary of Religion 
and Ethics. Here is a careful exposition of the Person of Christ, at 
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- Quaker principles, as the essence of Christianity, to some of the great 


_Instead of a preface the author opens his subject by a racy and arresting 


lier personal background out of which the New Testament sprang is to 
relate it more nearly to the life of our day.” 
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once modern, scientific, and reverent. Theological and other students, 

Christian teachers and preachers in general will find in it much food for 

thought. The translation is lucid and attractive. The booklet will serve 

in arming the Christian in his conflict with those who do not realize the 

Divinity of Christ. Better, it will serve to show that Christ is the one and 

all of Christianity, and will help to win others towards this one source of 
“sweetness and light.” 


L. 


Joserx Gunpry ALEXANDER. By Horace G. ALEXANDER. The Swarthmore Press, Ltd. 
2 Oxford St., London, W. 1. Price Seven Shillings and Stix Pence net. 


This is the life of an English Quaker written by his son. ‘The book 
describes his activities in connection with anti-opium, peace, anti-slavery 


and other great causes, his journeys through India, China, France and ‘ 
other countries in the three northern continents, and his efforts to apply 


problems of modern life.” 


One Hunprep Qurestions anout Own1inG THINGs. Stewardship Series No. 1. Cen- 
tenary Movement, 4 Quinsan Gardens. 

“One Hundred Questions about Owning Things” is a useiul little 
manual in catechism form. It illustrates in a helpful way how the 
ownership of material things is legitimate, and indeed desirable, 1f God’s 
supremacy be primarily recognized, and explains many points of doubt 
in this connection. 


Wortp Friexpsuir, Inc. By J. Lovern Murray. Author of the Call of 4 Word & 
Task. New York, Missionary Education Movement of the United States and 
Canada. 186 pp. | 


This is a capital mission study textbook, one of the best we have 
seen. There are seven chapters; THE WORLD'S HEALTH, IN FACTORY AND 
FIELD, GATEWAYS TO THE MIND, THE ROMANCE OF THE PRINTED PAGE, 
PLANTERS EXTRAORDINARY, SERVANTS OF SOCIETY, WELDING THE WORLD. 


description of a “Personally Conducted” run about Canton. Although the 
book was written especially for use in mission study classes—and we 
predict it will bring many young people to the — field—it has 
much of interest for the general reader. M. = rs 


THe HippEN ROMANCE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By JAMES ALEX. ROBERTSON, 
Professor of New Testament, United Free Church College, Aberdeen. London, 
James Clarke & Co. 12 mo. Pp. 267. Price 6 -. 


This book is a volume in “The Humanism’ of the Bible” series. It 
has the charm of well handled historical romance and an attractive style, 
with the added interest of sacred associations. ‘““To discover the home- 


If history has any aim it 
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is to make the life of the past real to us to-day. What matter if some 
of the details are “conjectures and theories with only a high degree of 
probability.” The reader is never led astray with regard to main facts and 
as coficerns minor matters—surely a vivid possible truth is far preferable 
as a medium of historical narrative to the sterile monotony of a vacuum. 
The method used is to weave together statements and allusions of Scrip- 
ture with reliable tradition gathered from other sources, and to fill out the 
details with ingenious conjectures. Thus many of the minor characters of the 
New Testament, Joseph of Arimathea, John Mark, Barnabas identified 
with the Rich Young Ruler, Stephen,: Priscilla as the author of Hebrews, 
Matthew, James, the brother of Jesus, Luke the Macedonian, are made 
to stand out in flesh and blood distinctness. A good appetizer for any 
who find their interest in New Testament narratives beginning to flag. | 


PEROB. 


QuEsTIONs ON Acts. By Rev. CHas. R. ErpmMann, D.D. Translated by Mrs. MApGE 
D. Mateer, Weilhsien. Mer. $0.03. 


This small book in Easy Wen gives on the first leaf an analysis of 
Acts in three parts, which is again subdivided into the twenty-one chief 
topics of the narrative. ; 

The body of the work then takes up in question form the main 
points, two hundred and thirty-one in all, of Luke’s record, indicating 
beneath each question by chapter and verse, those portions of the Bible 
which shed light on that particular question. The plan is a good one 
and if consistently carried out, would add much to one’s knowledge, not 
only of the Book of Acts, but also of the Scriptures in general, and the 
book—especially if we could have a Mandarin edition—should be useful in 
evangelist and similar classes. Some slight improvement might be made 
in the classification of the questions given, but this and other minor 
improvements will doubtless. be cared for in the next edition. 


WM. 


‘Correspondence 


FALSE REPORTS. | Saturday, June 24. Reached 
Vancouver after a good journey 
from Shanghai in the new C.P.S. 
vessel “The Empress of Canada.’ 
Within an hour of landing was 
asked if I would speak on Wednes- 
day, June 28, at a meeting in the 
First Baptist Church in the city. 
Delegate to the National Con- Consented to speak on the, National 
ference in Chinn? In the hope Conference, etc. 
that you can, I append a few Monday, June 26. In my morn- 


extracts from my diary of the last ing’s Scripture portion, in Exodus, 
few days. : read:—“Thou shalt not take up 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Sir:—Can. you find space 
for a few lines from one who was 
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a false report.” Prayed for wis- 
dom and grace to know and speak 
the truth in all things. 

In the evening picked up a copy 
of the American Sunday School 
Times, dated June 24, 1922, and 
read as follows :— 


“The American public has not realized 
that not one, but two civil wars have 
been in progress in China this spring. 
And the missionary crisis is more serious 
than the military 

“An officer of the British Army wrote 


to the Editor from the Far East, on the © 


opening day of the [National] Con- 


ference, the following significant com- 


ment ; 

“*China is now in the throes of a 
civil war, but far worse is the fact that 
at this great missionary conference there 
are now two camps. The latest news 
is vefy serious, and great efforts will 
be made to keep the actual facts from 
reaching the supporters at home.’ 

“The ‘actual facts’ will reach the 

home field in the next two issues of the 
Sunday School Times.” 
Then follows the following extract 
from the forthcoming articles by Dr. 
S. I. Woodbridge, a sample of what is 
to come. 7 


“The self-sacrificing work of a cen-— 


tury received scant notice; [What about 
the monumental survey?] the creeds and 
formularies of the great historic churches 
of the West that have given strength 
and stability ...the fundamentals of 
God’s Word, . . . are regarded by some 
speakers as of little or no value. It was 
truly pathetic to note the reception given 
to the earnest words of a Bishop of the 
Church of England when he pleaded for 
a conservation of the heritage of ages 
that was so precious to his church. 
Disrespectful laughter greeted his ap- 


peal.” 


. Perplexed by the last remark of 


Dr. Woodbridge I showed the 
paper to a friend, a member of the 
Business Committee of the Con- 
ference, with whom I had crossed 
the Pacific. Agreed with him that 
it must refer to Bishop Molony’s 
remarks on Episcopacy and recalled 
that I had been guilty of smiling at 
the Bishop’s suggestion that the 
Presbyterians should accept all the 


[August 


Episcopalian formularies. Sat 
astonished for a considerable time! 
Fell asleep speechless! 


Tucsday, June 27. Woke 
freshed with faculties restored. 
Partook of an early breakfast and 


went straight to the C.P.R. Station 


where my heavy luggage was, 
bonded through for England. 
Asked the Custom’s officer if | 
might extract something from a 
bonded trunk. Received his per- 
mission so long as it was not con- 
traband. Assured him it was as 
harmless as truth, on which there 
was no duty. Opened the trunk 
and extracted the Conference Re- 
ports. especially Report of Com- 
mission 3, “The Message of the 
Cpuren; also Dr. T. T.. Lew’s 
paper, “The Church of Christ in 
China.” all the Conference Bul- 
letins. especially the one in which 
the words “We the members of 
the Conference joyfully confess our 
faith” occur. Thanked the Cus- 
tom’s officer and felt like tipping 
him! | 

Wednesday, June 28. Have just 
prepared my notes for to-night’s 
meeting. Here they are; 

1. “Exodus XXIII. 1. ‘Thou 
shalt not take up a false report.’ 

2. “Extracts from The Sunday 
School Times. 

3. “Deadly moderation in any 
comments made. 

4. “Extracts 
ference Reports, etc.. 
time will allow.” 

I refrain from comment, Mr, 
Editor, because the internal pres- 
sure to do so is a good many more 
pounds to the square inch than I 
am accustomed to. May God 
whom we all love and desire to 
serve give us more love the one to 
the other. It is our only hope, for 


from the Con- 
as long as 


we evidently don’t understand one 


another. 
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I beg to remain, Mr. Editor, with 
warm greetings to you and all your 


readers, 
Yours in heaviness of heart but 
“eternal comfort and good hope.” 


MARSHALL BROOMHALL. 
Vancouver, June 28, 1922. 


QUOTING SCRIPTURE. 
To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Sir:—There is an article in 
the July issue of the RECORDER on 


the appeal of the Modern Mind to | 


China. The author says, “Every- 
where men seek after God if haply 
they may find Him.” This is a 
quotation, though not so indicated 
by inverted commas, from St. Paul’s 
speech at Athens. The absence of 
the commas show that the author 
was writing from memory and, in 
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that case, a misquotation might be 
pardoned if it did not contradict 
the original as this does. I will say 
in extenuation of this slip that I 


_ have heard this text quoted dozens 


of times and always incorrectly. 
What St. Paul said was “That they 
should seek God, if haply, they 
might feel after him, and find him.” 
Please note, there is no “if” and no 
“haply” between a seeking soul and 
God. “They that seek find.” The 
“if, haply,’’ comes. before “feeling 
after” him. Greek, pselapheseian, 


to grope for. Chinese, #3 ch’uai- 
mo, to feel for. A man may 


“haply” be moved by some impulse 
to stretch out his hands feeling 
after God and if he does so he 
shall certainly find him. This is 
scripture; the other statement is 
not. 


Yours sincerely, 


- 


News. for the Missionary 


THE FIRST ALL-COLLEGE STUDENTS 
SUMMER CONFERENCE, 


The first exclusively 
students’ summer conference for 


China was held under the auspices | 


of the Student Department of the 
Y. M. C. A. at the Hangchow 
Christian College, July 4-11. There 
were ninety-six student delegates 
from both government and mission- 
ary colleges, in Ningpo, Hangchow, 
Soochow, Nanking, Changsha and 
Shanghai. About thirty leaders 
took part, including several from 
abroad, Dr. H. B. Sharman of 
Toronto University, Mr. Gale 
Seaman, Student Secretary of the 
Y. M. C. A., Pacific Coast region, 


college 


and Dr. E. M. Poteat, formerly of 
the Northern Baptist Board of 
Promotion. The Chairman of the 
Conference was Mr. Andrew Wu 
of the Hangchow Union Evangel- 
istic Committee and the Executive 
Secretary was Mr. T. L. Chang of 
the Hangchow Y. M,C. A. 

There was a regrettable lack of 
Chinese leaders, many who were in- 
vited finding themselves unable to 
come. This was especially felt in 
the group Bible classes. The work 
of those who did come was greatly 
appreciated, as, for example, the 
addresses by Rev. K. T. Chung of 
Shanghai, Mr. Peter Ch’uan, Mr. 
Daniel Fu, and Rev. Bao of Hang- 
chow, but they were only able 
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to stay a day or so. It is to be 
hoped that the great importance of 
this Conference for the enlistment 
and training of students for the 
work of the Kingdom may be in- 
creasingly realized by the Chinese 


who are coming into responsibility 


in the work of the Church, and that 
especially members of the faculties 
of the different institutions rep- 
resented, both Chinese and foreign, 
may make it a point to reserve this 
period of time in order to accom- 
pany their student delegations. 


Dr. Frank Rawlinson led the 
normal class for the Bible study 
group leaders, attention centering 
on the great topics, Jesus, God, the 
Bible, the Church, Sin, and Prayer. 
These group discussions led to a 
large number of personal interviews. 
The plan of dividing the Bible 
study time into three periods, the 
first an introductory meeting of the 
whole Conference in which Dr. 
Rawlinson introduced’: the day’s 
study, the second, individual study 


(The Morning Watch), the last, 


small group classes, was considered 
by all the most satisfactory plan 
of conference Bible study ever 
followed. 


The other main feature of the 
program was the three open forums 
which discussed the topics, The 
Anti-Christian 
Social Problems of China; and 
School Life Problems. 


The presence of four Japanese 
students from Tung Wen College, 
Shanghai, led by Prof. Fujiwara, a 


devout Christian, meant much for 


mutual understanding and respect. 
Two of these delegates, who had had 
previous contact with Christianity, 
declared themselves on decision 
night to have decided to become 
Christians. Two of the Chinese 
students decided to enter the 
Christian Ministry. 


Movement; The © 
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COURSE IN AGRICULTURE. 


The scope of work of the Colleg, 
of Agriculture in the University 
of Nanking will be considerably 
widened when the special one year 
course, taught in Mandarin, is 
opened next September. The ney 
course runs through one school year 
and one summer totaling eleven 
months. It will combine an inten. 
sive study of the most useful 
subjects with an abundance of 
practice by having all classroom 
work arranged or nursery opera- 
tions. | 

Practically the whole _ regular 
faculty of the College of Agri 
culture and Forestry will participate i 
in giving the courses mentioned 
or in supervising field work. More 
than 300 mow of farm gardens and 
nurseries are available for every line 
of farm practice. The object of 
this course will be primarily to i 
train rural teachers, pastors andi 
extension workers that they will beim 
able to meet the particular problems 
in their own localities. and become 
active community leaders. Second- 
arily it is intended to develop farm 
foremen, experiment station mant- 
agers, operators of pure seed farms, 
etc. In order that students from 
farming communities of but limited 
means may enter, the expenses have 
been reduced to the lowest possible 
figure being only about $128.00 for 
the eleven months for board, tuition, 
books and incidentals. For the firs 
year the entering class is limited to 
25, though it is hoped that the use- 
fulness of such a work will justify 
the preparation of accommodations 
for a mitch larger number in sub- 
sequent years. 

GINLING COLLEGE—COMMENCE- 

MENT. 


The Fourth Commencement of 
Ginling College was held in Nan- 
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king, June 18-21. The Baccalaure- 
ate Sermon was preached by Prof. 
T. C. Chao, of Soochow University. 

In place of the usual Class Day 
program, the class this year pre- 
sented in English the Antigone of 
Sophocles. The main parts were 
all taken by members of the graduat- 
ing class, but other members of the 


student body composed the chorus 


of 15 old men. 

The formal Commencement Ex- 
ercises were held Wednesday morn- 
ing at 10 o’clock in the Ginling 
College Chapel. The Chinese ad- 
dress was given by Dr. T. H. Lee, 
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President of Fuh Tan University, 
Shanghai, and the English ad- 
dress by Miss Margaret E. Hodge. 
of the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions, and a member of 
the Ginling College Committee 
which administers the business of 
the College in the United States. 

Diplomas were presented by Mrs, 
Lawrence Thurston, President of 
the College, to 10 girls, 3 of whom 
have still a small amount of work 
to complete before being formally 
recommended to the Board of 
Regents of the State of New York 
for the degree of A.B. 


Gleanings from Correspondence and Exchange. 


Dr. C. A. Reed, Nut Culturist of 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture, will arrive in China 
sometime this month for the purpose 
of investigating the walnut industry 
of China. He will make his head- 
quarters at the College of Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, University of 
Nanking, Nanking, and from there 
make trips into the walnut districts. 
In order to make Dr. Reed’s visit 


a profitable one, the College of 


Agriculture and Forestry is very 
anxious to get in touch with persons 
living in districts growing walnuts, 
' either in orchards or on individual 
trees so that an itinerary may he 
planned. When writing to the 
College, as much information as 
possible should be given regarding 
the extent of the industry, quality 
of nuts grown and any other in- 
formation which would help in 
deciding on the advisability of visit- 
ing the region, 


Rev. E. E. Strother, General 
Secretary for fourteen years of the 
China Christian Endeavor Union, 
finds work to do while on furlough. 
Newspaper clippings just to hand 
tell of open air meetings inaugurated 
by him in front of New York’s 
oldest church founded 294 years 
ago. The church is the Marble 
Collegiate Reformed Church, corner 
of Fifth Avenue and Twenty- 
ninth Street. <A large platform was 
erected on permission of the police 
and 500 attended the first meeting. 
There were present with Rev. 
Strother on the platform Rev. Huey 
Kin, Pastor of the First Chinese 


_ Presbyterian Church of New York 


and Rev. K. G. S. Jayasooriva, 
travelling evangelist and deputy 
secretary of the India Church 
Mission. 
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(For each Birth or Marriage notic , 
$1 is charged. To save book-keeping 
payment should be sent with the notice.) 


ARRIVALS. 


MARCH: | 

10th,” from U.S.A, Mr. David R. 
Porter (new), Mr. W. G. Schram 
(new), Mr. B. F. Stockwell (new), 
Y.M.C.A. 


JUNE: 

16th, from New Zealand, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Ward Wilson, C.M.M. :. 

25th, from England, Mr. A. H. San- 
ders, U.E. 


30th, from U.S.A., O. L. Gjounes, 
N.L.F. (new), Mrs. A. Gracie, C.I.M. 


JuLy: 


14th; from U.S.A., Mr. T. Hobbie 
Rev. J. K. Shryock, ACM. | 

16th, from U.S.A., Rev. J. L. Stuart, 
S.P.M. 


DEPARTURES. 


APRIL: 

22nd, for U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. J. L. 
Childs, Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Leake and 
two children, Y.M.C.A. | 

25th, for U.S.A., Mrs. J. L. McPherson 
and three children, Y.M.C.A. 


JUNE: 
5th, for U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. H. M. 


Wagner and one child, mer. M. Mead, 


Y.M.C.A. 


17th, for USA. Miss F. M. Carn- 
cross, W.F.M.S., M.E.M. 


24th, for U.S.A., Dr. and Mrs. W. H. 


Morris and four children, Mr. and Mrs. 


C. F. Remer, Miss A. B. Jordan, A.C.M., 
Mr. and Mrs. Illick and two children, 
M.E.F.B. For U.S.A. via Europe, Mr. 
G. G. Rockerfeller, Mr. Mate, Y.M. 


25th, for U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. J. W. 
Williams and four children, Dr. and Mrs. 
Shibley and two children, Y.M., Miss 
Neil, Ada and Helen Adams, Mr. Geo. 
Bachman, R.C.U.S., Mr. and Mrs. Van 
Dousen and two children, P.N., Miss 
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Personals 


D. G. Legge, F.C.M.S., Miss E. Tellman, 
A.B.C.F.M., Miss Lois Witham, Miss 
Mabel Woodruff, Miss Frances Wood- 
ruff, W.F.M.S., M. E.M. 


27th, for England, Mr. and Mrs. A. 
Hughes, L.M.S. 


JuLy: 


Ist, for U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. J. R. 
Norton, A.C.M., H. E. Anderson, U.E., 
Miss G. Breck, A.B.C.F.M., Dr. and 
Mrs. F: H. Taylor, C.I.M. For Eng- 
land, Mr. F. P. Drake, B.M.S. 


2nd, for U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. W. H. 
Stuart, P.S., Dr. and Mrs. Wylie and 
three children, P.N., Miss R. Griest, 
Miss Gundlach, G.C., Miss G. R. Rennie, 
Sister Margaret Mary, A.C.M., Miss 
Margaret Seeck, Miss Lura Hefty, 
W.F.M.S., M.E.M. 

4th, U.S.A. via oo Miss Ada 
Eickmeyer, Y.W.C.A 

8th, for U.S.A., Miss J. McKillican, 
Rev. and Mrs. C. M. Eames and one 
child, P.N. 


9th, for U.S.A., Miss L. Shock, G.B.B. 


llth, for U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. Pad- 
dock and one child, M.E.F.B. 


12th, for U.S.A., A. D. Hollingshead, 
M.E.M 
15th, for U.S.A., Rev. and Mrs. W. F. 


Junkin and three children, S.P.M., Rev. 
F. R. Graves, Mrs. E. M. Thomson, 


Sister Ruth Magdalene, Sister Beatrice, 


Miss E. M. Buchanan, Miss_ Elisa 
Gardiner, A.C.M., Miss Renninger, Miss 
Schuerman, E.A., Miss M. Smith, A.B. 
C.F.M., Dr. Agnes Murdoch, Miss Mary 
Murdoch, Miss Margaret Murdoch, P.N., 
Mrs. Young and three children, B.M.S., 
Miss Mary Cressey, A.B.F.M.S., Rev. 
and Mrs. C. H. S. Green and hg sons, 
Miss M. A. Reynolds, Mrs. J. G. Nelson 
and two daughters, Mr. J. A. E “Nelson, 
Miss R. W. Nelson, Miss M. Neate 
C.I.M. For Canada, Miss M. Pyke, 
P.C.C., Dr. and Mrs. J. S. Ellis and one 
child, W.M.M.S. For Fngland, Miss J. 
Weightman, C.M.S., Chekiang. 


16th, for U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. W. N. 
Lacy and two children, M.E.M. 


17th, for Australia, Miss A. pee 


Miss S. J. Garland, C.I.M. 
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